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TO THE HONOURABLE 
Mr. JusTicEe HALES, 


ONE OF THE JUDGES 


OF THE 


COMMON PLEAS: 


AND TO THE MUCH HONOURED 


Edward Heywood, John Vaughan, 
and Rowland Jewks, Eſqrs. 


MOST WORTHY GENTLEMEN), 


W ER E you not excecutors to 
that perſon, who, While he lived, 
was the glory of the nation, yet J 
am confident any thing of his would 
find acceptance with you, and truly 
the ſenſe and notion here is wholly 
his, and moſt of the words. I had 
the opportunity to hear his diſcourſes 
twenty years together, and leſt 
all thoſe excellent things that uſu. 
ally fell from him might be loſt, 
{ome of them from time to time 

A 2 I faith 


iv DEDICATION. 


I faithfully committed to writing, 
which here digeſted into this me- 


thod, I humbly preſent to your 
hands: you will quickly perceive 
them to be his by the familiar il- 


luſtrations wherewith they are ſet 
off, and in which way you know 
he was ſo happy, that, With a mar- 
velous delight to thoſe that heard 


him, he would preſently convey the 


higheſt points of religion, and the 
moſt important affairs of ſtate, to 
an ordinary apprehenſion. 

In reading be pleaſed to diſtin- 


guiſh times, and in your, fancy carry: 


along with you the wrhex and the 
hy many of theſe things were 
ſpoken, this will give them the more 
life and the ſmarter reliſh, It is poſ- 
ſible the entertainment you find in 
them, may render you the more in- 
clinable to pardon the -preſumption 
of, | 


Your moſt obliged and 
Moſt humble Servant, 


RI. MILlwARVD. 


D. 


THE 
L I F E 
or 


JOHN SELDEN, Esd. 


SELDEN, called by Grotius, The 
Glory of England, was born De- 
cember 16th, 1584, at Salvington, 
in Suſſex. From Chicheſter-School, 
he went to Hart-Hall, Oxford, 
ſtu died three years and came to the 
Inner Temple, where he grew fa- 
mous in moit parts of learning at nome 
and abroad. 
His firſt frieniſtips were with 
©: "-N thoie 
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thoſe eminent perſons, Cambden, Sir 
H. Spelman, Sir R. Cotton, and Abp. 
Uſher. In 1604 he drew up a 
Treatiſe on the Civil Government of 
England, before the Conqueſt, at the 
age of twenty two years ; this gained 
him great reputation amongſt the 
heme of that time. In 1614 he 
publiſhed his T zzles of Honour ; a work 
exceeding all others on that ſubject. 
In 1616 he publiſhed his Notes on 
Sir John Forteſcue, de Laudibus Legum 
Anglia. About this time his reputa- 
tion for learning was raifed to the 
higheſt pitch, which alarmed the cler- 
gy, by an attempt which he made to 
leſſen the general opinion of their di- 
vine right to tythes. Complaint being 

made to that filly monarch Kin 
James, he was. afterwards —— 
in the High Commiſſion Court, and 
obliged, in a ſolemn manner, to ac- 
knowledge his fault. In 1621 he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the Sheriff 
of London, as a principal promoter of 
the. proteſt made by the Commons re- 
| ſpecting 


am * ty, 


Jo HN SEL DEN, ESQ. vii 


ſpecting their privileges, being origin- 


ally grants from the Crown, which the 


King had afferted in his ſpeech to the x 
Parliament, and for which proteſt the - 
King was ſo angry that he tore it out | 
of their journals with his own hands, ©: 4 
During his confinement Mr. Selden re- 4 
viſed the hiſtory of Eadmer, and pub- TE 


liſhed it in 1623, in folio. On the 
12th of February, the ſame year, he 
was returned member of Parliament for 
Lancaſter ; and in the next-year ano- 
ther Parliament was called upon the 
acceſſion of King Charles to the throne; 
he was returned for Great Bedwin, in 78 
Wiltſhire, the Lancaſterians then not 
thinking him violent enough againſt | 
the late fooliſh Court. He now 
warmly declared againſt the Duke 
of Buckingham; and in the next "7M 
Parliament of 1626, he was choſen _ = 
one of the committee for drawing AS 
up the articles of impeachment. for 
that Miniſter, and afterwards appointed 
one of the Managers at his tryal. In -- 
1627 he pleaded as counſel for M tr. 
; Hamdenn 
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Hamden ; in the third Parliament of 
King Charles the F:r{t our author was 
returned a ſecond time for Lancaſter, 
in which he had a great ſhare in all the 
leading ſteps towards preparing and eſ- 
tabliſhing the famous Petition of Right, 
which being granted, he, in June, re- 
tired to Wreft, in Bedfordſhire, where 
he paſſed the ſummer during the receſs 
of Parliament ; here he finiſhed his 
Commentaries upon Arundelian Mar- 
bles. The King having diſſolved the 
Parliament, in 1629, ordered Mr. 
Selden, and other Members, before 
the King's Bench Bar, and to be com- 
mitted to the Tower. Mr. Selden 
inſiſted on the benefit of the laws, 
and refuſed to make any ſubmiſſion to 
the Court, upon which he was ſent to 
the King's Bench Priſon: He was re- 
leaſed ſoon after, but does not ap- 
pear how, only, that the Parlia- 
ment, in 1646, ordered him C5000 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained on that 
occaſion. In 1636 he publiſhed his 
famous book, entitled, Mare Clauſum, 

1a 
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in anſwer to Grotius's Mare Liberum, 
He now was ſo much and ſo juſtly eſ- 
teemed that he might have had any 
poſt or preferinent he choſe, King 
Charles the Firſt offered him the 
Chancellor's ſeals, but happy for 
Selden's fame, he refuſed, for who can 
know if he bad accepted this high 
office, but his name, his wiſdom, his 
2 and his talents for buſineſs, 

ad done fo much ſervice to the cauſe 
of the King, that the people of thoſe 
times could not have developed the 
mind and machinations of Charles the 
Firſt, and brought him to that exem- 
plary and juſt puniſhment, his crimes 
and diſſimulations deſerved. 

In 1640 and 1641, being returned 
for the univerſity of Oxford, he both 
ſpoke and ated with the ſame ſprrit, 
and joined with the moit violent in 


proſecuting the Earl of Strafford, and 


Archbiſhop Laud. In 1644, he was 
elected commiltioner of the navy, 
and the ſame year maſter of Trinity 
College. ; 

In 1647 he publiſhed Fleta /eu Com- 
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mentarius Juris Anglicani fic nuncupatus ; 
he was much diſpleaſed with the violent 
meaſures purſued againſt the King; 
and when the Exe Baowmiy Came 
out, Cromwell could not by any means 
revail on him to draw his pen againſt 
it. He now declined public affairs, 
and ſpent his time altogether in his 
ſtudy, where he was ſure to gratify 
his own humour. He after this pub- 
liſhed ſeveral works. In the year 
1654, being near ſeventy years old, 
began to decline, and in ſome 
months grew apprehenſive of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution. He diſcourſed 
with Dr. Uſher and Dr. Gerard 
Langbaine, on the vanity of learning; 
and declared that all his hopes of ſal- 
vation was upon the promiſes in ſcrip- 
ture, 

Scon after he wrote a letter to Bul- 
firede Whitelocke, Eſq; his friend, 
in theſe words: n 

% My Lord, 3 

« I am a moſt humble ſuttor to your 
« Lordſhip, that you would be 2 
12 — 22 


JOHN S EL DEN, 20. xi 
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that I might have your preſence for 
a little rime to-morrow or nexc day. 
% Thus much wearies the moſt weak 
«© hand and body of your Lordihip's 
ce moſt humble ſervant, 


« J. SELDEN.” 


cc 


a 6 


From White Friars, 
| Now. 1c, 1654 


He had reſided ſome years with 
Elizabeth, Counteſs Dowager of Kent, 
at the Friary houſe. Mr. Whitelocke 


came according to his requeſt, but 


found him ſo weak that he was not 
able to perform his 1atention, which 
was ſome alteration in.his will, He 
died on the laſt day of November, and 
was buried, according to his own re- 
queit, in the Temple Church, Arch- 
biſhop Uſher preaciung his funeral 

ſermon. | 
His works have been collected and 
publiſhed by Dr. David Wilkins, in 
three volumes, folio, generally bound 
in fix parts; a few copies were printed 
on 
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on large paper; the price of the ſmall 
aper is 2/. 10s, and the large 4/. 4s. 
r. Wintlocke ſays his mind was 
as great as his learning, and Dr. 
Wilkins obſerves that he was chari- 


table, eſpecially + to ſcholars, His 


« 
* 


* 
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character is elqquently touched by 


himſelf in the choice of his motto: 


nig wavrog Thv tr hefbay, 
1. e. 
LIBERTY ABOVE ALL THINGS» 
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To the Right Honourable 
CHARLES JAMES FOR. 
S 1 R, 


To whim, with fo much propriety, as 
te yourſelf, can à new edition of this little 
piece be dedicated ® Like Selden you 
prffeſs @ conſumats knowl:dge of the 
frinciples of our excellent conſtitution ; 
like him, it is your boaft to make thoſe 
principles the guide of your political lift. 
Zou fied forth, at a very early period, 
the defender of the true intereſts of this 
country, of the civil and religious right 
of. Engliſpmen. Convinced, with the 
great author of the follecuing ſheets, 
that in order to make the name of Eng- 
land, revered abroad, its conſtitution 


1ſt be inviolably preſerved at . 7 
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Fer eenflant opteſii u 20 meaſiiver, 


as ic le as they avere Soli, avny at 


la ſucceſiful, although but uf in 
lime to fawe us from impending ruin. 
But, Sir, extracrdinary as it muſt 
bade appeared, to the creatures of cor- 
rupiion, your conduct sua the fame, 
whilft in, as when out of poaver. 
You flopped the ſourres from whence the 
finods ud, auhc SR 'd the rights 
F election. To yen, wwe eve the bill 
which prevents the officers of Exciſe, 
the Pojt-Office, the Cuſtoms, and the 
C tarmpi, from interfering in choice of 
repreſentatiu er. But tha. open, and 


cd tu. BZ Med 


manly cendud, which is your diflin- 
yuihins charafteriftick, induced you, 
reiher to reſign your poſt, than ta be the 
rompanien of difſimutatics, When the 
oe ractiſes of a noble Lord bad brought 
% 


9 


TY 


| ( 
doe bin the execyations of the nation, 
and you were called forth, by an united 
peegle, again io ſave then, what was 
your conduct It aas the condu n of a 
Selden, | a Sydnev, a Bentinct, or a 
gully! I vill take the helm enc: ure, 
and be accountable to the people at lange, 
r every thing withi® my department. 
The ve proſper awas to brilliant to fs ve. 

rea, for the dari e. 2 have 
mu er „ Which ſcmi ftronger 
an the conſtitution, prevented (he hap 
pire/s Engliſhmen partic? for, Again 
forced into oppofition, is 55 now your proe 
eince to watch over the amtilinn of a 
miniſter, who, under tHe pretended necgſa- 
fitics of finance, ap ears te be ſeruing 
the purpoſes of a new rade Lord, 
auh whole i; ;fe has been at variance 


evith the freedom of the /u5je3., May the 
noble 
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nable ſcene now adding in a neigt 


gabe, re-hindle, in our breaſts, a gor- 


tion / that holy fame, anhich animated 
our forefathers, auben they fo dearly 
purchaſed ihe liberties they tranſmitted 
#9 u. 

But I mut check the enthuſra/w; avhich 
the mention of your name occaſions ; 
happy, in ſeizing the F opportunity 
that preſented itſelf, of publicly de- 
claring, that I am, awvith reſheF and 


gratitude, Sir, 


AN ExGi18S MAS, 
Auguſt 30, 1799. 
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ABBIES, PRIORIES, &c, 


HE unwillingneſs of the Monks to part 
with their land will fall out to be juſt: no- 
thing, becauſe they were yielded up to the 
King by a ſupreme hand, viz, a Parliament. 
If a King conquer another country, the peo- 
ple are loath to Joſe their lands; yer no di- 
vine will deny, but the King may give them 
to whom he pleaſe. If a Parliament make a 


law concerning leather, or any other commo- 


dity, you and I for example are Parliament 
men; perhaps in reſpect to our own private 
intereſt, we are againit it; yet the major part 


- conclude it, we are then involved, and the 


law is good. 


B II. When 


_ 
wa! 
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II. When the founder of abbies laid a curſe 
upon thoſe that ſhould take away thoſe lands, 
I would fain know what power they had to 
curſe me; tis not the curſes that come from 
the poor, or from any body, that hurt me, be · 
cauſe they come from them, but becauſe I do 
ſomething ill againſt them that deſerves God 
ſhould curſe me for it. On the other ſide, 
*tis not a man's bleſſing me that makes me 
bleſſed, he only declares me to be ſo, and if I 
do well I ſhall be bleſſed, whether any bleſs 
me or not. 

III. At the time of the diſſolution, they 
were tender in taking from the abbots and 
priors their lands and their houſes till they 
ſurrendered them, as moſt of them did; in- 
deed th prior of St. John's, Sir Richard 
Weſte being a ſtout man, got into France, 
and . Hod out a whole year, at laſt ſubmitted, 
and the King took in that priory alſo, to 
which the temple belonged, and many other 
Houſe; in England; they did not then cry no 
abbots, no priors, as we do now no biſhops, 
no biſhops. 

IV. Henry the Fifth put away the friers, 
aliens, and ſeized to himſelf 10, ol. a 
year, and therefore they were not the Proteſ- 
tants only that took away church lands. 

V. In Queen E:izabeth's time, when all the 
abbies were pulled down, and all good works 
defaced, then the preachers muſt cry up juſti- 
fication by faith, not by good works. 


Article 
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T. THE nine and thirty articles are much 
another thing in Latin, (in which tongue they 
were made) than they are tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh ; they were made at three ſeveral con vo- 
cations, and confirmed by act of Parliament 
fix or ſeven times after. There is a ſecret 
concerning them: of late Miniſters have ſub- 
ſcribed to all of them; but by act of Par- 
liament that confirmed them, they ought only 
to ſubſcribe to thoſe articles which contain 
matter of faith, and the doctrine of the ſa- 
craments, as appears by the firſt ſubſcriptions. 
But Biſhop Bancroft, in the convocation held 
in King James's days, he began it, that Mi- 
aiſters ſhould ſubſcribe to three things, to 
the King's ſupremacy, to the Common Prayer, 
and to the Thirty-Nine Articles; though 
many of them do not contain matter of faith. 
Is it matter of faith how the church ſhould 
be governed ? Whether infants ſhould be bap- 
tized ? Whether we have any property in our 
goods? &c. 


Baptiſm. 


IJ. IT was a good way to perſuade men to 
be chriſtened, to tell them that they had a 
foulneſs about them, viz. original fin, that 
could not be waſhed away but by baptiſm. 

B 2 II. Tha 
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II. The bapfizine of children with us does 
only prepare a child againſt he comes to be a 
man, co underſtand what Chriſtianity means. 
In the church of Rome, it has thi: effect; it 
frees children from hell. They ſay they go 
into limbus infantum. It ſuecced, circum- 
cifion, and we are (ure the child underſtood 
nothing of that at eight days old ; why then 
may not we as reaſonably baptiſe a child at 
that age? In England of late ycars I ever 
thought the parſon habtized his own fingers 
rather than the child. 

III. In the primitive times they had god- 
fathers to ſee the children brought up in the 
Chriſtian religion, becauſe many times, when 
the father was a Chriſtian, the mother was 
not; and ſometimes when he mother was a 
Chriſt an the father was not; and therefore 
they made choice of two or more that we e 
Chriſtians, to ſee their children brought up 
in that faith, 


Baſtard, 


I. TIs ſaid, the 23d of Deuteronomy, v. 2. 
« A baſtard ſhall not enter into the congrega- 
«tion of the Lord, even to the tenth genera- 
te tion.“ Nen ingredietur in Ecclefiam Do- 
mini, he ſhall not enter into the church. The 
meaning of the phraſc is, he ſhall not marry 
a Jewiſh woman. But upon this groſsly miſ- 
taken; a baſtard at this day in he church of 

Rome, 


. — . 8 14 — . 
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Rome, without a diſpenſation, cannot take or- 
ders; the thing happly well enough where tis 
ſo ſettled ; but that it is upon a miſtake, (the 
place having no reference to the church) ap- 
pears plainly by what follows at the third 
verſe, An Ammonite or Moabite ſhall not 
© enter into the congregation ot the Lord, 
« even tothe tenth generation.” Now you 
know with the Jews, an Ammonite, or !a 
Moabite, could never be a prieſt, becauſe 
their prieſts were born ſo, not made. 


Bible, . Scripture. 


I. It is a great queſtion how we know 
Scripture to be Scripture, whether by the 
church, or by man's private ſpirit : let me aſk 
you how I know any thing? how I know this 
carpet to be green? Firit, becauſe ſomebody 
told meit was green; that you call the church 
in your way. Then after I have been told 
it is green, when I ſee that colour again, I 
know it to be green, my own eyrs tell me it 
is green, that you call the private ſpirit. 

II. The Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible is 
the beſt tranſlation in the world, and renders 
the ſenſe of the original beſt, taking in for the 
Engliſh tranſlation, the Biſhops' Bible, as 
well as King James's. The tranſlators in 
King James's time took an excellent way. 
'That part of the Bible was given to him who 
was moſt excellent in ſuch a tongue (as the 

| B 3 ApCccry= 
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Apocrypha to Andrew Downs) and then they 
met together, and ong read the tranſlation, 
the reſt holding in their hands ſome Bible, 
either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spaniſh, Italian, &c. ; if they found any 
fault they ſpoke ; if not, he read on. 

III. There is no book fo tranſlated as the 
Bible for the purpoſe. If I tranſlate & French 
book into Engliſh, I turn it into Engliſh 
phraſe, not into French Engliſh. I fait froid. 
1 ſay 'tis cold, not it makes cold; but the Bi- 
ble is rather tranſlated into Engliſh words 
than into Engliſh phraſe. The Hebraiſms 
are Kk pt, and the phraſe of that language is 
kept: as for example, “he uncovered her 
« ſhame,” which is well enough, ſo long as 
ſcholars have to do with it; hut when it 
comes among the common people, Lord, 
what jeer do they make of it! 

IV. Scrutamini Scripturas, Theſe two 
words have undone the world, becauſe Chriſt 
{poke it-to his deciples ; therefore we muſt 
all, men, women and children, read and in- 
terpret the Scripture, 

V. Henry the Eighth made a law, that all 
men might read the Scripture, except ſer- 
vants; but no woman, except ladies and gen- 
tlewomen, who had leiſure, and might aſk 
ſomebody the meaning. The law was re- 
pealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

VI. Laymen have beſt interprered the 
hard places in the Bible, ſuch as Johannes 
Picus 
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Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, Salmaſius, Hein- 


ius, &c, 


VII. If you alk which of Eraſmus, 
Reza, or Grotius, did beſt upon the New 
'Teſtament, it is an idle queſtion ; for they 
all did well in their way. Eraſmus broke 
down the firſt brick, Beza added many 
things, and Grotius added much to him, in 
whom we have either ſomething new, or ſome- 


thing heightened, that was ſaid before, and 


ſo it was neceſſary to have them all three. 

VIII. The text ſerves only to gueſs by; 
we muſt ſatisfy ourſelves fully out of the 
authors that lived about thoſe times. 

IX. In interpreting the Scripture, many 
do as if a man ſhould ſee one have ten pounds 
which he reckoned by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, meaning four was but four unites, 
and five five unites, &c. and that he had in 
all but ten pounds; the other that ſees him 
takes not the figures together as he doth, but 
picks here and there, and thereupon reports, 
that he hath five pounds in one bag, and fix 
pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in 
another bag, &c. when as in truth he hath 
but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text 
here and there to make it ſerve our turn; 
whereas if we take it all together, and con- 
fidered what went before, and what followed 
after, we ſhould find it mean no ſuch thing. 

X. Make no more allegories in Scripture 
than needs muſt ; the fathers were too fre- 
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quent in them; they indeed, before they 
fully underitood the literal ſenſe, looked out 
for an allegory. The folly wereof you may 
conceive thus: Here at the firſt ſight appears 
to me in my window a glaſs and a book; I 
take it for granted, it is a glaſs and a book, 
thereupon 1 go about to tell you what they 
fignify ; afterwards, upon nearer view, they 
prove no ſuch thing; one is a box made like 
a book, the other is a picture made like a 
glaſs; — where is now my allegory ? 

XI. When men meddle with the literal 
text, the queſtion is, where they ſhould ſtop-: 
in this caſe, a man muſt veature his diſcre- 
tion, and do his beſt to ſatisfy himſelf and 
others in thoſe places where he doubts ; for 
although we call the Scripture the word of 
God, as it is, yet it was writ by a man, a 
mercenary man, whoſe copy either might be 
falſe, or he might make it talſe ; for example, 
here were a thouſand Bibles printed in Eng- 
land with the text thus, ©* Thou ſhalt com- 
& mit adultery, the word “ not' leſt out: 
might not this text be mended ? 

XII. The Scripture may have more ſenſe 
beſides the literal, becauſe God underſtands 
all things at once : but a man's writing has 
but one true ſenſe, which is that which the 
author meant when he writ it. 

XIII When you meet with ſeveral read- 
ings of the text, take heed you admit nothing 
againſt the tenets of your church; but do 
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as if you was a going over a bridge, be ſure 
you hold faſt by the rail, and then you may 
dance here and there as you pleaſe; be ſure 
you keep to what is ſettled, and then you may 
flouriſh upon your various lections. 

XIV. he Apocrypha is bound with the 
Bibles of all churches that have been hitherto. 
Why ſhould we leave it out? The church of 
Rome haz her Apocryph, viz. Suſanna and 
Bel. and the Dragon, which ſhe docs not 
eſteem equally with the reſt of thoſe books 
that we call Apocrypha. 


B iſheps before the Parliament. 


I. A Bithop, as a biſhop, had never any ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction; tor as ſoon as he was 
electus confirmatus, that is, after the three pro- 
clamations in Bow church, he might exerciſe 
jurisdiction, before he was conſecrated, bur 
till then, he was no biſhop, neither could he 
give orders. Beſides, ſuffragans were bi- 
ſh=ps, and they never claimed any juriſdic- 
tion. ö 

IT. Anciently the nobl emen lay within the 
city for fafety and ſecurity. Ihe biſhops 
houſes were by the water tide, becauſe they 
were held ſacred perſons which nobody would 
hurt. 

III. There was ſome ſenſe for commendams 
at firſt; when there was a living void, and 
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never a clerk to ſerve it, the biſhops were to 
keep it till they found a fit man; but now it 
is a trick for the biſhop to keep it for himſelf, 

IV. For a biſhop to preach, it is to do other 
folks? office, as if the ſteward of the houſe 
ſhould execute the porter's or the cook's 
place: it is his buſineſs to ſee that they and 
all others about the houſe perform their du- 
ties. 

V. That which is thought to have done 
the biſhops hurt, is their going about to bring 
men to a blind obedience, impoſing things 
upon them, (though perhaps ſmall and well 
enough) without preparing them, and inſi- 
nuating into their reaſons and fancies, every 
man loves to know his commander. I wear 
thoſe gloves; but perhaps if an alderman 
ſhould command me, 1 ſhould think much to 
do it: What has he to do with me? Or it he 
has, p=radventure 1 do not know it. This 
jumping upon things at firſt daſh will deſtroy 
all: to keep up friendſhip, there muſt be lit- 
tle addreſſes and applications, whereas blunt- 
neſs ſpoils it quickly: to keep up the hierar- 
chy, there muſt belittle applications made to 
men: they muſt be brought on by little and 
little: ſo in the primitive times the power 
wa gained, and ſo it muſt be continued. 
Scaliger ſaid of Eraſmus, Si minor eſ vo- 
luit, major fuiſſet. So we may ſay of the 
biſhops, Si minores efſe woluerint, majores 
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VI. The biſhops were too haſty, elſe with 
a diſcreet ſlowneſs they might have had what 
they aimed at: the old ſtory of the fellow, 
that told the gentleman he might get to ſuch 
a place, if he did not ride too fait, would 
have fitted their turn, 

VII. For a biſhop to cite an old canon 
to ſtrengthen his new articles, is as if a law- 
yer ſhould plead an old ſtatute that has been 
repealed God knows how long, 


Biſhops in the Parliament. 


I. BISHOPS have the ſame right to fit in 
Parliament as the beſt earls and barons, that 
is, thoſe that are made by writ : if you alk 
one of them (Arundel, Oxford, Northumber- 
land) why they ſit in the Houſe? they can 
only ſay, their fathers ſat there before them, 
and their grandfather before him, &c. And ſo 
ſay the biſhops ; he that was a biſhop of this 
place before me ſat in the Houſe, and he that 
was a biſhop betore him, &c. Indeed your lat- 
ter earls and barons have it expreſſed in their 
patents, that they ſhall be called to the Parlia- 
ment. Objection, But the lords tit there by 
blood, the biſhops not. Arſrver, It is true, 
they fit not there both the ſame way; yet 
that takes not away the biſhops” right: If I 
am a parſon of a pariſh, I have as much 
right to my glebe and tithe, as you have to 
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your land which your anceſtors have had in 
that prrith eight hundred years. 

II. The biſhops were not barons, becauſe 
they had baronies annexed to their biſhopricks 
(for few of them had ſo, unleſ, the old ones, 
Canterbury, Wincheſter, Durham, &c. ; the 
new erected we are ſure had none, as Glou- 
ceſter, Peterborough, &c.; beſides, few of 
the temporal lords had any baronies). But 
they are barons, becauſe they are called by 
writ to the Parliament, and biſhops were in 
the Parliament ever ſince there wa any men- 
tion or ſign of a Parliament in England. 

III. Biſhops may be judged by the peers, 
though in the time of popery it never hap- 
pened, becauſe they pretended they were not 
obnoxious to a ſecular court; but their way 
was to cry, Ege ſum frater domini papa, I am 
brother to my lord the pope, and therefore 
take not myſelf to be judged by you; in this 
caſè they impanelled a Middleſex jury, and 
diſpatched the buſineſs. | 

IV. Whether may biſhops be preſent in 
caſes of blood? Anſwer, That they had a 
right to give votes, appear» by this; always 
when they did go out, they left a proxy ; and 
in the time of the abbots, one man had 10, 20, 
or 20 voices, InRichard the Second's time, 
there was a proteſtation againſt the canons, by 
which they were forbidden to be preſent in 
caſe of blood. The ſtatute of 25thof Henry 
the Eighth may go a great way in this bufi- 
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neſs. The clergy were forbidden to ufe or 
cite any canon, &c.; but in the latter end of 
the ſtatute, there was a clauſe, that ſuch 
canons that were in uſage in this kingdow 
ſhould be in force till the thirty-two commiſ- 
ſioners appointed ſhould make others, pro- 
vided they were not contrary to the King's 
ſupremacy. Now the queſtion will be, whe- 
ther theſe canons for blood were in uſe in this 
kingdom or no? the contrary whereof may 
appear by many preſidents in Rich. III. and 
H. VII. and the beginning of H. VIII.; in 
which time there wcre more attainted than 
ſince, or ſcarce before: the canons of irregu- 
larity of blood were never received in Eng- 
land, but upon pleafure. If a lay-lord was 
attaĩinted, the biſhops aſſented to his con- 
demning, and were always preſent at the paſ- 
ſing of the bill of attainder; but if a ſpiritual 
lord, they went out, as if they cared not whoſe 
head was cut off, fo none of their own. In 
thoſe days, the biſhops being of great houſes, 
were often entangled with the lords in matters 
of treaſon. But when do you hear of a biſhop 
a traytor now ? 

V. You would not have biſhops meddle 
with temporal affairs, think who you are that 
ſay it. If a Papiſt, they do in your church; 


if an Engliſh Proteſtant, they do among you 


if a Preſbyterian, where you have no biſhops, 


. you mean your Preſbyterian lay-elders ſhould 


meddle with temporal affairs as well as ſpiri- 
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tual : beſides all juriſdiction i; temporal; and 
in no church, but they have ſome juriſdiction 
or other. The queſtion then will be reduced 
to magis and minus; they meddle more in one 
church than in another. 

VI. Objeftion. Biſhops give not their votes 
by blood in Parliament, but by an office an- 
nexed to them, which being tak n away they 
©* ceaſe to vote, therefore there is not the ſame 
reaſon ſor them as for temporal lords. —Ar- 
fever. We do not pretend they have that 
power the ſame way, but they h.ve a right: 
he that b 15 an office in Weſtminſter Hall for 
his life, ie office is as much his as his land 
is his, that hath land by inheritance. 

VII. Whether had the inferior clergy ever 
any thing to do in the Parliament. Anſever. 

No; no otherwiſe than thus: There were cer- 
tain of the clergy that uſed to aſſemble near 
the Parliament, with whom the biſhops, upon 
occaſion, might conſult ; (but there were none 
of the convocation, as it was afterwards ſet- 
tled, viz. the dean, the archdeacon, one for the 
chapter, and two for the dioceſe ;) but it hap- 
pened by continuance of time (to ſave charges 
and trouble) their voice and the conſent of 
the whole clergy were envolved in the biſhops ; 
and at this day the biſhops* writs run, to 
bring all theſe to the Parliament ; but the bi- 
ſhops themſelves ſtand for all. 

III. Biſhops were formerly one of theſe 
two conditions, either men bred canoniſts and 
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civilians, ſent up and down ambaſſadors to 
Rome and other parts, and ſo by their merit 
came to that greatneſs, or elſe gieat noble- 
mens” ſons, brothers, and nephews, and ſo 
born to govern the ſtate : now they are of a 
low condition, their education nothing of that 
way; h gets aliving, and then a greater liv- 
ing, and then a greater than that, and ſo comes 
to govern. | 

IX. Biſhops are now unfit to govern, be- 
cauſe of their learning; they are bred up in 
another law ; they run to the text for ſome- 
thing one amongſt the Jews that nothing 
concerns England: tis juſt as if a man would 
have a kettle, and he would not go to our 
brazier to have it made, as they make kettles ; 
but he would have it made as Hiram made 
his braſs-work, who wrought in Solomon's 
temple. 

X. To take away biſhops' votes, is but the 
beginning to ta e them away; for then they 
can be no longer uſeful to the King or State. 
*Tis but like the little wimble, to let in the 
great r auger. Objection. But they are but 
for their life, and that makes them always go 
for the king as he will have them. —Ar/wwer. 
This is againit a double charity, for you mutt 
always ſuppoſe a bad King and bad biſhops, 
Then again, whether will a man be ſooner 
content, himſelf ſhould be made a ſlave, or 
his ſon after him? When ws: talk of our 
children, we mean ourſelves, Beſides, they 
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that have poſterity are more obliged to tho 
King, than they that are only for themſel ves, 
in all the reaſon in the world. 

XI. How ſhall the clergy be in the Par- 
lament, if the biſhops are taken away ?— 
Anſwer. Py the laity, becauſe the biſhops, 
in whom the reſt of the clergy are included, 
are ſent to the taking away their own votes, 
by being involved in the major part of the 
Houſe. 'This follows vaturally. 

XII. The biſhops being put out of the 
Houſe, whom will they lay the fault upon 
now ? When the dog is beat out of the room, 
where will they lay the ſtink. 


Biſhops out of the Parliament. 


I. In the beginning biſhops and preſbyters 
were alike, like the gentlemen in the country, 
whereof one is made deputy lieutenant, and 
another juſtice of the peace; ſo one is made a 
biſhop, another a dean; and that kind of 
government by archbiſhops and biſhops, no 
doubt, came in, in imitation of the temporal 
government, not jure diwino. In time of the 
Roman empire, where they had a legatus, 
there they placed an archbiſhop, where they 
had a r ctor, there a biſhop, that every one 
might be inſtructed in Chriſtianity, which 
now they had received into the empire. 

II. They 
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II. They that ſpeak ingeniouſly of bi- 
ſhops and preſbyters, ſay, that a bithop is a 
great pre{byte-, and during the time of his 
being biſhop, above a preſbyter : as your pre- 
ſident of the college of phyſicians is above 
the reſt, yet h. himſelf is no more than a doc- 
ror of phyſic. 

III. The words biſhop and preſbyter are 
promiſcuouſly uſed, that is confeſſed by all; 
and though the word biſhop be in Timothy 
and Titus, yet that will not prove the biſhops 
ought to have a juriſdiction over the pre, by- 
ter, though Timothy or Titus had by the or- 
der that was given them: ſomebcdy muſt take 
care of the reſt, and that juriſdiction was but 
to excommunicate, and that was but to tell 
them they ſhould come no more into their 
company; or grant they did make canons one 
for another, before they came to be in the 
ſtate, does it follow they muſt do ſo when 
the ſtate has received them into it? What if 
Timothy had power in Epheſus, and Titus in 
Crete over the Preſbyters? Does it follow 


therefore the biſhops muſt have the ſame in 


England? Mult we be governed like Epheſus 
and Crete ? 
IV. However ſome of the biſhops pretend 
to be jure divino, yet the practice of the king- 
dom had cver been otherwiſe : tor whatever 
biſhops do otherwiſe than the law permits, 
Weſtminſter-hall can control, or ſend them 
to abſolve, &. 
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V. He that goes about to prove biſhops 
jure divino, does as a man that, having a 
ſword, ſhall ſtrike it againſt an anvil ; if he 
ſtrikes it awhile there, he may peradventure 
looſen it, though it be never ſo well riveted ; 
it will ſerve to ſtrike another ſword, or cut 
fleſh, but not againit an anvil. 

VI. If you ſhould ſay you hold your land 
by Moſez or God's law, and would try it by 
that, you may perhaps loſe, but by the law of 
the kingdom you are ſure of it; ſo may the 
biſhops by this plea of jure divino loſe all. 
The pope had as good a title by the law of 
England as could be had, had he not left that, 
and claimed by power from Cod, 

VII. There is no government enjoined by 
example, but by precept; it does not follow 
we muſt have biſhops ſtill, becauſe we have 
had them ſo long. They are equally mad 
who ſay biſhops are ſo jure divins that they 
muſt be continued, and they who ſay they are 
ſo antichriſtian, that they muſt be put away 
all is as the ſtate pleaſes. 

VIII. To have no miniſters but preſbyters, 
it is as in the temporal ſtate, they ſhould have 
no officers but conſtables. Biſhops do beſt 
and with monarchy, that as amongſt the 
laity, you have dukes, lords, lieutenants, 
zudges, &c. to ſend down the King's pleaſure 
to his ſubjects: ſo you have biſhops to govern 
the inferior clergy : theſe upon occaſion may 
addreſs themſelves to the King, otherwiſe 
every 
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every perſon of the pariſh muſt come, and 
run up to the Court. 

IX. The Proteſtants have no biſhops in 
France, becauſe they livein a Catholic coun- 
try, and they will not have Catholic biſhops ; 
therefore they muſt govern themſelves as well 
as they may. 

x. What is that to the purpoſe, to what 
end were biſhops lands given o them at firſt ? 
you muſt look to the law and cuſtom of the 
place. What is that to any temporal lord's 
eſtate how lands wrre firſt divided, or how in 
William the Conqueror's days ? Andif men 
at firſt were juggled out of their eſtates, yet 
they are righ:ly their ſucceſſors. If my fa- 
ther cheat a man, and ne conſent to it, the 
inheritance is rightly mine. 

XI. If there be no biſhops, there muſt be 
ſomething elſe which has the power bi- 
ſhops, though it be in many, and then had 
you not as good keep them ? It you will have 
no half crowns, but only ſingle pence, yet 
thirty ſingle pence are halt acrown; and then 
had you not as good keep both? but the hi- 
ſhops have done ill; twas the men, not the 
function: as if you ſhould ſay you would 
have no more half crowns, becauſe they were 
ſtolen; when the truth is, they were not 
ſtolen becauſe they were half crowns, but be- 
cauſe they were money, and light in a thief's 
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XII. They that would pull down the bi- 
ſhops and erect a new way ot government, do 
as he that pulls down an old houſe, and builds 
another in another taſhion ; there is a great 
deal to do, and a great deal of trouble; the 
old rubbiſh muſt be carried away, and new 
matetials muſt be brought; workmen muſt 
be provided, and perhaps the old one would 
have ſerved as well. 

XIII. If the Parliament and Preſbyterian 
party ſhould diſpute, who ſhould be judge ? 
Indeed in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth 
there was ſuch a difterence between the Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord chancellor, was appointed to be judge; 
but the concluſion was, the flronger party 
carried it: tor fo religion was brought into 
kingdoms, ſoit has been continued, and ſo it 
may be cait out when the ſtate pleaſes. 

XiV. It will be great diſcouragement to 
ſcholars that biſhops ſhould be put down; for 
now the father can ſay to his ſon, and the tutor 
to his pupil, © Study hard, and you ſhall have 
« ovocem & ſedem in Parliamento;** then it 
mult be, © Study hard, and you ſhall have a 
„ hundred a year, if you pleaſe your pariſh.” 
Objection. But they that enter into the miniſ- 
try for preferment, are like Judas that looked 
after the bag Anſwer. It may be ſo, if they 
turn Scholars at Judas's age; but what argu- 
ments will they ſe to perſuade them to follow 
their books while they are young. 
Buoks, 
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Books, Authors. 


I. The giving a bookſeller his price for his 
books has this advantage; he that will do fo, 
ſt. all have the refuſal of whatſoev.r comes to 
his hand, andſo by that means get many things 
wich otherwiſe he never ſhould have lecn. 
So it is in giving a bawd her price. 

IF. In buying books or other commodities, 
tis not always the beſt way to bid ali ſo much 
as the ſeller aſks : witneſs the country fellow 
that went to buy two broad ſhillings ; they 
alked him three ſhilling;, and he bade them 
eighteen pence. 

III. They counted the price of the books 
(Acts 19. 19.) and found fifty thouſand pieces 
of ſilver; that is ſo many ſextertij, or ſo many 
three half-pence of our money, about three 
hundred pounds ſterling. 

IV. Popiſh books teach and inform what 
we know; we know much out ol them. 'the 
fathers, church ſtory, ſchoolmen, al! may paſs 
tor Popiſh books; an it you take away them, 
what learning will you leave? Beſides who 
mult be judge? The cuſtomer or the writer? 
If he diſallows a book, it muſt not be brought 
into the kingdom ; then Lord have mercy up- 
on all ſcholars, Theſe Puritan preachers, if 


they have any thing good, they have it out of 


Popiſh books, though they will not acknow- 
ledge 


— n 
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ledge it, for fear cf diſpleaſing the people: 
he is a poor divine that cannot ſever the good 
from the bad. 

V. Tis good to have tranſlations, becauſe 
they ſerve as a comment ſo far as the j udg- 
ment of the man goes. 

VI. In anſwering a book, it is beſt to be 
ſhort, otherwiſe he that I write againſt will 
ſuſpeR I intend to weary him, not to ſatisfy 
him. Beſides in being long I ſhall give my ad- 
verſary a huge advantage, ſomewhere or other 
he will pick a hole. | 

VII. In quoting of books, quote ſuch au- 
thors as are uſually read; others you may _ 
read for your own ſatisfation ; but not name 
them. | 

VIII. Quoting of authors is moſt for mat - 
ter of fact, and then I write them as I would 
produce a witneſs, ſometimes for a free ex- 

preſhon ? and then I give the author his due, 
and gain myſelf praiſe by reading him. 

IX. To quotea modern Dutchman, where 
I may uſe a claſſic author, is as if I were to 
Juſtify my reputation, and I negle& all per- 
ſons of note and quality that know me, and 


bring the teſtimonial of the ſcullion in the 
kitchin. 


anon 
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Canon Lazv. 


IF I would ſtudy the canon law as it is uſed 
in England, I muſt ſtudy the heads here in 
uſe, then go to the practiſer in thoſe courts 
where that law is praQtifed, and know their 
cuſtoms : ſo for all the ſtudy in the world. 


Ceremony. 


I. CEREMONY keeps up all things; it is 
like a penny g'afs to a rich ſpirit, or ſome ex- 
cellent water; without it the water were ſpilt, 
the ſpirit loſt. 

II. Of all people ladies have no reaſon to 


cry down ceremonies ; for they take them- 


ſclves ſighted without i: and were they not 
uſed with ceremony, with compliments and 
addreſſe , with legs and kifling of hands, they 
were the pititulleſt creatures in the world; but 
yet methinks ro kiſs their hands after their 
lips, as ſome do, is like ittle boys, that after 
they eat the apple, fall to the paring, out of a 
love they have for the apple. 


Chancellor. 


I. THE biſhop is not to fit with a chan- 
cellor in his court, as being a thing either be- 
neath him or beſide him, no more 3 

ing 
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King is to ft in the King's Bench when he 
has made a lord chief juſtice. 

II. he chancellor governed in the church, 
who was a layman: and therefore tis falſe 
which they charge th biſhops with, that they 
challenge ſole juriſdiction: for the biſhop can 
no more put out the chancellor, than the chan- 
cellor the biſhop. I hey were many of them 
made chanccllors for their lives, and he is the 
fitteſt man to govern, becauſe divinity ſo 
overwhelm: the reſt. 


Changivg Sides, 


I. IT is the trial of a man to ſee if he will 
change his ſide: and it he be ſoweak «as to 
change once he wiil change again. Your 
country fellows have a way to try if a man be 
weak in the hams, by coming behind him and 
giving him a blow unawares ; if he bend 
once, he will bend again. 

II. I he lords that fall from the King aſter 
they have got eitate; by baſe flattery at court, 
and nov pretend conicience, do as a vintner, 
that when he firtt ſets up, you may bring your 
wench to his houſe, and do your things there; 
but when he grows rich, he turns conſcien- 
tiou, and will ſell no wine upon the Sabbath- 
day. | 
III. Colonel Goring ferving firſt the. one 
Ede and then thęother, did lg a,gcod miller 

that 
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that knows how to grind which way ſoever 
the wind ſits. 

IV. After Luther had made a combuſtion 
in Germany about religion, he was ſent to by 
the Pope, to be taken off, and offered any pre- 
ferment in the church, that he would make 
choice of, Luther anſwered, if he had offered 
half as much at firſt, he would have accepted 
it ; but now he had gone fo far he could not: 
come back: in truth he had made himſelf a 
greater thing than they could make him; the 
German princes courted him ; he was become 
the author of a ſect ever after to be called Lu- 
therans. So have our preachers done that are 
againſt the biſhops ; they have made them- 
ſelves greater with the people than they can 
be made the other way: and therefore there is 
the leſs charity probable in bringing them off. 
Charity to ſtrangers is enjoined in the text; by 
ſtrangers is there underitood, thoſe that are 
not of our own kin, ſtrangers to your blood; 
not thoſe you can: ot tel} whence they come, 
that is to be charitable to your neighbours 
whom you know to be honeſt poor people, 


Chriſtmas. 


I. CHRISTMAS ſuccecds the Saturna- 
tia, the ſame time, the fame numher of holy 
days, then the maſter waited upon the ſervant 
like the lord of Miſrule, 

D II. Our 
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IT. Our meat and our ſports, much of 
them, have relation to church works. The 
coffi-i of our chriſtmas pies, in ſhape long, is 
in imitation of the cratch ; our chuſing kings 
and queen, on Twelfth- night hath reference 
to the three Kings. So likewiſe our eating of 
fritters, whipping of tops, roaſting of herrings, 
jack of lents, &c. thcy were all in imitation 
of church works, emblems of martyrdom. 
Our tanſies at Eaſter have reference to the 
bitter herbs ; though at the ſame time it waz 
always the faſhion for a man to have a gam- 
mon of bacon, to ſhew himſelf to be no Jew, 


Chriſtia 1. 


I. In the high church of Jeruſalem the 
Chriſtians were but another ſect of Jews, that 
did b lieve the Meſſias was come. To be 
called, was nothing elſe but to become a Chriſ- 
tian, to have the name of a Chriſtiani, it be- 5 
ing their own language: for among the Jews, | 
when hey made a doctor of law, it was ſaid 
he waz called 

II. The Turk: tel their people of a heaven 
where there isa ſenſible pleaſure; h a hell 
where they ſhall ſuffer they do not know what, 
The Chriſtians quite invert this order ; they : 
tell us of a hell where we ſhall feel ſenſiblle 
pain, but a heaven where we ſhall enjoy we ; 
cannot tell what. 


| 
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III. Why did the Heathens object to the 
Chriſtians, that they worſhipped an als's head? 
You num know, that to a Heathen, a Jew and 
a Chriſtian were all one ; that they regarded 
him not, ſo he was not one of them, Now 
t hat of the aſs's head might proceed from ſuch 
a miſtake as this; by the Jewiſh law, all the 
ſirſtlings of cattle were to be offered to God, 
excep a young aſs which was to he redeemed; 
a Heathen being preſent, and ſceing young 
calves and young lambs killed at their ſacri- 
fices, only young aſſe redeemed, might very 
well think they had that filly beaſt in ſome 
tigh <ſtimation, and thence might imagine 
they worſhipped it as a God, 


Church. 


I. HFRTO7OR 7. the kingdom let the 
church alone. let them do what they would, 
becav(: they aud ſomething Elſe to think of, 
Viz. vans but now in time of peace, we be- 
gin io Xamine all things, will have nothing 
but wit W ke, grow dainiy ard wanton, 
juſta. in a family the neir uſcs to go a hunt- 
ing, lie never contiders how hi» meal is dreſſed, 
takes a bit, and away; but when he ſtays 
within, then he grows curious, he does not 
like tnis, nor be does no: like that, he will 
have his meat ed his own way, or per- 
Adventure he will dreſs it himſelf, 

D 2 II. It. 
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II. It hath ever been the gain of the church 
when the King will let the church have r0 
power to cry down the King, and cry vp tlie 
church; but when the church can make uſe 
of the King's power, then to bring all under 
the King's prerogative, th Catholics of Lng- 
land go one way, and the Court clergy ano- 
ther. 

III. A glorious church is like a masnifi- 
cent ſcaſt, there is all the varicy that may be, 
but every one chuſe out a diſh or two that he 
likes, and lets the reit alone : how glorious 
ſoever the church is, every one chuſes out of 
it his own rcligion, by which he govern: him- 
ſelf, and lets the reſt alone. 

IV. Ihe lues of the church are moſt fa- 
vourable tothe church, becauſe they were the 
church s own. mal:ing ; as the heralds are the 
beit gentlemen, becauſe they make their own 
Pevigree. | 

V. I here is a queſtion about that article 
con cirning the power oi tc church, whether 
theſc words of having por in controverſies 
off. ih) we.ore not ſtolen in; but it is moſt cer- 
tain they were in the beck ot articles hat was 
confirm.d, hough in ſome <d.tion they have 
been leit cut: but the ariicic tore tella you 
who the church is, not the clergy but cartws 
Hdclium. 


Church 


1 
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Church of Rome, 


I. BEFORE a juggler's tricks are diſco- 
vered we admire him, and give him money, 
but afterwards we care not for them; ſo it 
was before the diſcovery of the juggling of 
the church of Rome. 

II. Catholics ſay, we out of our charity 

believe they of the church of Rome may be 
ſaved ; but they do not believe ſo of us; 
therefore their church is better acccrding to 
ourſelves : firft, ſome of them, no doubt, be- 
lievc as well of us, as we do of them, but they 
muſt not ſay ſo: beſides, is that an argument 
their church is better than ours becauſe it 
has leſs charity ? 
III. One of the church of Rome will not 
come to our prayer; does that argue he doth 
not like them? 1 would tain fee a Catholic 
leave his dinner, becauſe a nobleman's chap- 
lain ſays grace; nor haply would he leave the 
prayers of the church, if going to church 
were not made a mark of diſtinction between 
a Proteitant and Papiſt. 


Churches, 


I. THE way of coming into our great 
churches was anciently at the Welt door, that 
men might ſe the altar and all the church be- 
tore them; the other doors were but poſterns. 


DISCOVURSETS 


City. 


I. WHAT makes a city Whether a bi- 
ſhopric, or any of that nature? 

Anſwer, It is according to the firſt charter 
which made them a corporation. If they are 
inccrporated by the name of Civitas, they are 
a city; if by the name of Burgum, Van they 
are a borough. 

II. The Lord Mayor of London, by their 
firſt charter, was to be preſented to the King; 
in his abſence, to rhe lord Chief Juſticiary of 
England, afterwards to the Lord Chancellor, 
now to the Barons of the Exchequer ; but ſtill 
there was a reſervation, that for their honour 
they ſhould come once a year to the King, as 
they do ſti}, 


Clergy. 


I. THOUGH a clergyman have no faults 
of his own, yet the faults of the whole tribe 
ſhall be laid upon him, ſo that he ſhall be ſure 
not to lack. 

II. Ihe clergy would have us believe them 
againſt our own reaſon, as tie woman would 
have had het huſband againſt his own eyes— 
What! will you bclicve your own eyes before 
your own ſweet wite ? 

III. he condition of the clergy. towards 
iheir prince, and the condition of the phyſi- 

clan, 


\ 
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cian, is all one: the phyſicians t Il the prince 
they have agaric and rhubarb, good for hin, 
and good for his ſubjects bodies: uponthi he 
gives them leave to uſe it, but it it prove 
naught, then away with it, they ſhall uic it no 
more. So the clergy tell'the prince they have 
phyſic good for his ſoul, and good for the 
fouls of his people,; upon thai he admits 
them: but when he finds by expericn.c they 
both troubl. him and his people, he will have 
no more to to with them— What is that to 
them or any bo y clſc, if a King will not go 
to Heaven? | 

IV. A clergyman goes net a cram farther 
than this; you ought to obey your prince in 
general; (if he does he is loft) how to obey 
him, you muſt be informed by choſe whole 
proſeſſion it is to tell you. "The parſon of 
the tower (a good diſcr. et man) told Dr. 
Moſely, who was fent to me and the reit of 
the gentlemen committed the third Carcli, to 
perfuade us to ſubmit to the King, that he 
found no ſuch words as Parliament, / abs 
corpus, return, terer, &c. neither in the la- 
thers, nor the ſchoolmen, ner in the text; ard 
therefore, for his part, he believed he under- 
ſtood nothing ot the buſineſs. A ſatire upon 
all thoſe clergymen that meddle with matters 
they do not under tand. 

V. All muſt conteſs there never was a more 
learned clergy ; no man taxcs them with ig- 
norance: But to talk of that, is like the ſel- 

low 
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low that was a great wencher? he wiſhed God 
wouid forgive him hi; leachery, and lay ufury 
to his charge. The clergy have worſe iaults, 

VI. The clergy and laity together are never 
like to do well; it is as if a man were to make 
an excellent feaſt, and ſhould have his apothe- 
cary and phyſician come into the kitchen. 
Ine cooks, if they were let alone, would 
make exccllent meat; but the comes the apo- 
thecary, and he puts rbubarb into one ſauce, 
and agaric into another ſauce, Chain up the 
clergy on both tides. 


High Commiſſi: Ne . 


IJ. MEN cry out upon the high commiſ. 
ſion, as if the clergymen only had to do in it, 
when I believe there are more laymen in com- 
miſſion there than clergymen; if the laymen 
veill not come, whoſe fault is that? So of the 
Star-charaber, the people think the biſhops 
only cenſured Prynne, Burton, an Baſtwick, 
when there were but two there, and one ſpoke 
not in his own cauſe. 


Heouſe of Commens, 


I. THERE be but two erroneous opi- 
rions in the houſ? of Commons; that the 
Lords fit only tor r1eraſelves, when the truth 
is, they fit as Well for the common wealth. 
The knights and burgeſſes fit for themſelves 
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and others, ſome for more, ſome for fewer; 
and what is the rcaſon? Bec: auſe the room 
will not hold all; the Lords being ievs, they 
all come; and imagine the room able to hold 
all the Commons of England, t en the Lords 
and burgeſſe, Would ſit no otherwiſe thin the 
Lords do. The ſ:cond error is, tliat the 
Houle oi Commons are to begin to give ſub- 
ſidies ; yet it the Lords diſſent, they can give 
no money. 

II. The Houſe of Commons is called the 
Lower Poufz in twenty act of Parlament; 
but what are twenty act, ct i'ariiament 
amongſt friends. 

III. The for:n of a charge runs thus, I 
& accuſe in the nan of all the Commons of 
«© England. How then can any man be as 
a witneſs, when cvery man is made the ac- 
cuſer. 


Confeſſion. 


I. IN time of Parliament it uſed to be one 
of the firſt things the 17cule did, to petition 
the King that his Conieffor migut be removed, 
as Ic ing either his power wei the King, or 
elſe leit he ſnould reveal to the op, hat the 
Houlſt wa in doing, as no doubt lie did when 
the Cathvlic cauſe was concerned. 

II. Ih; difference b: twern us and the Pa- 
piſts ; hy we both allow cont::ton ; but te Pa- 
piſts make confeſſion a part of contrition ; 

they 
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they ſhy a man is not ſufficiently contrite till 
he conieſs his ſin to a prieſt. 

Til. hy ſhoutd {think a prieſt will not 
reveal cotnon z 3 am ſure he will do any 
thing that is forbidden him; haply not ſo 
often. s tne utmoſt puriſhoiont is depriva- 
tior: = i how can it be prove. that ever any 
man revered contetion, when ther 1s no wits 
neſs? and ro nan can be witnets in his own 

auſe. & mere gulicry- I here was a time 
win it was public in the church, and that 
is much againſt there auricular confeſſion. 


Competency. 


I. THAT which is a competency for one 
man, is not enough for another, no more than 
tha” which will keep one man warm, will kcep 
another mai. warin one man can go in doublet 
and hoſt, waren another cannot be wi hout 
a cloak, and yet have no inore clothes than is 
necciſſary tor him. 


Creat Confunddion. 


THE greate!t conjunction of Saturn and Ju- 
piter happis but onde in dicht hundred years, 
and th.:C:cre atrcicger can make no exp<- 
riment of it, nor forctel what it mean (not 
but that the ſtars ay nieun ſometliing, but we 
cannot tell vat, ) becauſt we cannot com: at 
them. Suppoſe a planet were a fimple, cr an 

herb, 
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herb, how could a phyſician teil the virtue of 
that Gmple, unleſs he could come at it, to 


apply it? 
Conſcience, 


I. He that hath a ſcrupulous conſcience, 
is like a horſe that is not well weighed, he 
ſtarts at every bird that flies out of the hedge. 

I. A knowing man will do that, which a 
tender conſcience man dares not do, by reaſon 
of his ignoronce; the other knows there is no 
hurt; as a child is afraid to go into the dark, 
when a man is nt, becauſe he know: there 
is no danger. 

III. It we once come to leave that out- 
looſe as to pretend conſcience againſt law, who 
knows what inconvenience may foilow ? For 
thus : Suppoſean Anabaptiſt comes and takes 
my horſe, 1 ſue him, he tells me he did ac- 
cording to his conſcience, his conſcience tells 
him all things are common amongſt the ſaints, 
what is mine is his; therefore you do ill to 
make ſuch a law; if any man takes another's 
horſe, he ſhall be hanged. What can I ſay ? 
to this man? He does according to hisconici- 
ence. Why is not he as honeſt a man as he 
that pretends a ceremony eſtabliſhed by law is 
againſt his conſcience ? Generally to pretend 
conſcience againſt law is dangerous ; in ſome 


caſes haply we may. 
IV. dome 
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IV. Some men make it a caſe of conſci- 
ence whether a man may have a pigeon- 
houſe, becauſe his pigeons eat other folks 
corn. But there is no ſuch thing as conſci- 
ence i the buſineſs ; the matter is, whether 
he be a man of ſuch quality, that the ſtate 
allows him to have a dove-houſe? If fo 
there is an end of the buſineſs, his pigeons 
have a right to eat where they pleaſe them- 
ſelves, 


Con ſecrated Places. 


I. The Jews had a peculiar way of con- 
fecrating things to God, which we have not. 

II. Under the law, God, who was maſter of 
all, made choice of a temple to worſhip in, 
where he was moreeſpecially preſent : Juſt as 
the maſter of the houſe, who owns all the 
houſe, makes choice of one chamber to lie in, 
which is called the maſter's chamber; but 
under the goſpel there was no ſuch thing, tem- 
ples and churches are ſet apart for the conve- 
niecy of men to worſhip in; they cannot 
meet upon the point of a needle; but Cod 
himſelf makes no choice. 

III. All things are God's already; we can 
give him no right by conſecrating any that he 
had not before, only we ſet it apart for his 
ſervice. Juſt as a gardener brings his lord 
and maſter a baſket of apricots, and preſents 
chem; his lord thanks him, perhaps givs 

him 
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him ſomething for his pains, and yet the 
apricots were as much his lord's before as now. 

IV. What is conſecrated, is given to ſome 
particular man to do God ſervice ; not given 
to God, but given to man to ſerve God: and 


there is not any thing, lands or goods, but 


ſome men or other have it in their power to 
diſpoſe of as they pleaſe. The ſaying things 
conſecrated cannot be taken away, makes 
men afraid of conſecration. ; 

V. Yet conſecration has this power—when 
a man has conſecrated any thing to God, he 
connot of himſelf take it away. 


Contracts. 


I. If our fathers have loſt their liberty, 
why may not we labour to regain it? 

Anſwer. We muſt look to the contract; if 
that be rightly made, we muſt ſtand to it; if 
we once grant, we may recede from contracts; 
upon any inconveniency that may afterwards 
happen, we thall have no bargain kept. If L 
ſell you a horſe, and do not like my bargain, 
J will have my horſe again. 

II. Keep your contracts, ſo far a divine 
goes, but how to make our contracts is left to 
ourſelves ; and as we agree upon the convey - 
ing of this houſe, or that land, ſo it mult be. 


If you offer me a hundred pounds for my glove, 


I tel! you vvhat my glove is—a plain glove— 
pret;nd no virtue in it—the glove is my own 
E —1 pro- 
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AI profeſs not to ſell gloves, and we agree 
for an hundred pounds—1 do not know why I 
may not with a ſafe conſcience take it. The 
want of that common obvious diſtinction of 
Jus præceptibum, and jus permiſſivum, does 
much trouble men. 

III. Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward 
Herbert, that he ſhould come to her when ſhe 
ſent for him, and ſtay with her as long as ſhe 
would have him; to which he ſet his hand: 
then he articled with her, that he ſhould go 
away when he pleaſed, and ſtay away as long 
as he pleaſed ; to which ſhe ſet her hand. 
This is the epitome of all the contracts in the 
world betwixt man and man, betwixt prince 
and ſubject; they keep them as long as they 
like them, and no longer. 


Council . 


I. THEY talk, but blaſphemouſhy 
enough, that the Holy Ghoſt is preſident in 
their general councils, when the truth is, the 
odd man is ſtill the Holy Ghoſt. 


Convocation. 


I. WHEN the King ſends his writ for a. 
Parliament, he ſend+ for two knights for a 
ſhire, and two burgeſſez for a corporation; 
but when he ſends for two archbiſhops for a 


convocation, he commands them to afſemble 


the 
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the whole clergy ; but they, out of cuſtom 
among themſelves, ſend to the biſhops of 
their provinces to will them to bring two 
clerks for a dioceſe, the dean, one for the 
chapter, and the archdeacons ; but to theKing 
every clergyman is there preſent. 

II. We have nothing ſo nearly expreſſes 
the power of convocation, in reſpect of a Par- 
liament, as a court leet, where they have a 


power to make by-laws, as they call them; 


as, that a man ſhould put ſo many cows or 
ſheep in the common, but they can make 
nothing that is contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom, 


Cree * 


I. ATHANASIUS's Creed is the ſhorteſt, 
take away the preface, and the furc:, and the 
concluſion, which are not part of the Creed. 
In the Nicene Creed it i kg £xxAroiny, I be- 
lieve in the church, but now, as cur Common 
I rayer has it, 1 believe one Cathohc and 
Apoitolic church: they like not creeds, be- 
&.uſe they would have no forms cf faich, as 
they ve none of prayer, though there be 
more reaſon tor the one than the other. 


Damnation. 


I. IF the phyſician ſee you eat any thing 
that is not good tor your body, to keep you 
dem it, he cries it is poilon; if the divine 

E 2 ices 
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ſees you do any thing that is hurtful for your 
ſoul, to keep you from it, he cries you are 
damned. 

Ii To preach long, loud, and damnation, 
is the way to be cried up. Welove a man 
that damns us, and we run after him again to 
ſave us. If a man had a fore leg, and he 
ſhould go to an honeſt, judicious ſurgeon, 
and he ſhoul only bid him keep it warm, 
and anoint it with ſuch an oil, (an oil well 
known) that would do the cure ; haply he 
would not much regard him, becauſe he knows 
the medicine b forchand an ordinary medi- 
Cine : but if he ſhould go to a ſurgeon that 
ſhouid tell him your leg will gangrene within 
three days, and it muſt be cut off, and you 
will die, unleſs you do ſomething that I could 
tell you, what liſtening there would be to this 
man? Oh, for the Lord's ſabe, tell me 
what this is; I will give you any content for 
your pains. | 


Devils, 


I. WHY have we none poſſeſt with devils 
in England? the old anſwer is, the Pro- 
teſtants the devil hath already ; and the Pa- 
piſts are ſo holy, he dares not meddle with 
them. Why then beyond ſeas where a nun is 
poſſeſt, when a Hugonot comes into the 
church, does not the devil hunt them out ? 
The prieſt teaches him—you never ſaw the 


devil 
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dęvil throw up a nun's coats mark that 
the prieſt will not ſuffer it, tor then the pco- 
ple will ſpit at him. 

II. Caſting out devils, is. mere juggling ; 
they never caſt out any but what they firſt 
caſt in. They do it where for reverence no 
man ſhall dare to examine it; they doit in a 
corner, in a mortice hole, not in the markct 
place. They do nothing but what may be 
done by art ; they inake the dc il fly out of 
the window in the likeneſs ot a bat, cor a rat; 
why do they not hold him? Why in the like- 
ncſs of a bat, or a rat, or ſomèe creature? 
That is, why not in ſome ſhape we paint him 
in, with claws and horns ? by this trick they 
gain much, gin upon mens” fancies, and fo ars 
reverenced ; and certainly it the pricit deiiver 
me from him that is my moſt deadly enemy, I 
have all the feaſon in the world to rever nce 
him, | | 

Objectian. But if this be juggling why do 
they punith impoitures ? | 

Arjewer. For great reaſon becauſe they 
do not play their part well, and for fear others 
ſhould diſcover them; and ſo all of them 
o ught to b2 ol the ſame trade. 

111. A perſon of quality vame to my cham- 
bers, in the 'Temple, and told me he had two 
devils in his head, (1 wondered what he 
meant) and juſt at that time one of theni bid 
him kill me, (with that 1 began to be afraid, 
and thought he was madzj he ſaid he knew 
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1 could cure him; and therefore en treated me 
to give him ſomething ;z for he was reſolved he 
would go to nobody elſe. I, perceiving what 
an opinion he had of me, and that it was only 
melancholy that troubled him, took him in 
hand, warranted him, if he would follow my 
directions, to cure him in a ſhort time. I de- 
fired him to let me alone about an hour, 
and then to come again, wh ch he was very 
willing to do. In the mean time I got a card, 
and laped it up handſome in a piece of taffata, 
and put ſtrings to the taffata, and when he 
came, gave it him to hang about his neck, 
withal charged him, that he ſhould not diſor- 
der himſelf neither with eating nor drinking, 
but cat very little of ſupper, and ſay his 
prayers duly when he went to bed, and 1 made 
no queſtion but he would be well in three or 
four days. Within that time I went to din- 
n r to his houſe, and aſked him how he did ? 
He ſaid he was much better, but not perfectly 
well, or in truth he had not dealt clearly with 
me. He had four devils in his head, and he 
perceived two of them were gone, with that 
which I had given him, but the other two 
troubled him till, Well, ſaid 1, I am glad 
two of them are gone; I make no doubt but 
to get away the- other two likewiſe; ſo I gave 
him another thing to hang about his neck. 
Three days after he came to me to my cham- 
ber, and profeſt he was now as well as ever he 
vas in his life, and did extremely thank — 

or 
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for the great care I had taken of him. T, fearing 
leſt he might relapſe into the like diſtemper, 
told him that there was none but myſelf and 
one phyſician more in the whole town that 
could cure the devils in the head, and that was 
Dr. Harvey, whom I had pro pared, and wiſhed 
him, if ever he found himſelf ill in my ab- 
ſence, to go to him, {or he could cure his dif- 
eaſe as well as myſelf. The gentleman lived 
many years, and was never troubled aſter. 


Self-Denial, 


I. 1 T is much the doQtrine of the times; 
that men ſhould not pleafe themſelves, but 
deny themſelves every thing they take delight 
in; not look upon beauty, wear no good 
clothes, eat no good meat, &c, which ſeems 
the greateſt accuſation that can bg upon the 
maker of all good things. If they be not to be 
uſed, why did God make them? The truth is, 
they that preach againſt them cannot make 
uſe of them their ſelves ; and then again, they 
get eſteem by ſeeming to contemn them. But 
mark it while you live, if they do not pleaſe 
themſelves as much as they can, and we live 
more by example than precept. 


Duel. 
I. A duel may fill be granted in ſome 


caſes by the law of England, and only th 3 
hat 
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That the church allowed it anciently appears 
by this: in their public liturgics there were 
prayers appointed tor the dueliiſts to ſay, the 
judge uſed to bid them go to ſu h a church 
and pray, &c. but whether his is lawtul ? 
If you grant any war lawtui, I make no doubt 
but to convince it. War is lawijul, bccauſe 
God is the on y judge between two, that is 
ſup1eme. Now it a difference happen between 
two ſubzect-, and it cannot be decided by hu- 
mane teitimmuny, why may not they put it to 
God to judge between them by the permiſſion 
of the prince? ay, what it we ſhould bring 
it down, for arguments fake, to the word 
men; one gives me the lie, i is a great diſ- 
grace to take it; the law has made no provi- 
ſion to give remedy for the injury, (if you 
can ſuppoſe any thing an in ury for which the 
law gives no remedy) why am no 1 in this 
caſe ſupreme, and may theret: re right myſelf, 
II. A duke ought to fight with a gcntle- 
man; the reaſon: is this: the gentleman will 
ſay to the duke, it is true you hold a higher 
place in the ſtate than 1; there is a great diſ- 
tance between you and me, but your dignity 
does not privilege you to do me an injury; 
as ſoon a ever you do me an injury, you make 
yourſe:f my equal, and as you are my equal I 
challenge you; and in ſenſe the duke is 
bound to anſwer him. his will give you 
ome light to under:;tand the quarzel berwixt a 
prince and his ſubjeRs ; thoygh there be a 
valt 


— 
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vaſt diſtance between him and them, and they 
are to obey him, according to their con ract, 
yet he hath no power to do them an injury; 
then they think themſelves as much bound to 
vindicate their right, as they are to obcy his 
lawful commands; nor is there any other 
meaſure of juſtice leſt upon earth but arms, 


Etitaph. 


AN epitaph muſt he made ft for the per- 
ſon for whom it is made; for a man to ſay all 
the excellent things that can be ſaid upon one 
and call that his epitaph, is az if a painter 
ſhould make the handſomeſt piece he can poſ- 
ſibly make, and ſay it was my picture. It 
holds in a funeral ſermon. 


Equity, 


EQUITY in law is the ſame that the 
ſpirit is in religion, hat every ne pleaſe, to 
make it, ſometimes hey go according to 
conſcience, ſometimes according to law, 
ſometimes according to the rule of court. 

II. Equity is a roguith thing; for law we 
have a meaſure, know what to truſt to; equity 
is according to the conſcience of him that is 
chancellor ; and as that is larger cr narrower, 
ſo is equity. It is all one a> it they ſhould 
make the ſtandard for the meaſure, a chan- 
cell or s foot; what an uncertain _— 

Won 
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would this he ? One chancellor has a long 
foot, another a ſhort foot, a third an in- 
different foot : j is the ſame thing in he 
chancellor con icience. 

III. That ſaying, do as yon noould be done 
to, is often miſundcrſtood ; for it is not thus 
mean that I, a private man, ſhould do to you, 
a private man, as | would have you tv me, but 
do as we have agreed to do one to another by 
public agrement. It the priſoner thould aſk 
the judge whether he would be content to be 
hanged, wire he in his caſ-, he would anſwer 
no. Thon ſays the priſoner do as you would 
be done to; neither ot them mut do as pri- 
vate men, but the judge muſt do by him as 
they have publicly agreed that is, both judge 
and priſoner have conſe gtd to a law, that if 
either of them ſteal, they ſhall be hanged. 


Evil Speakin . 


I. HE that ſpeaks ill of another com- 
monly before he is aware, makes hi:nſelf ſuch 
a one as he ſpeak: againſt ; ſor ii he had vi- 
lity or breeding, h would forbear ſuch kind 
of language. 

Il. A gallant man is above ill words 
an example we have in the od Lord of Saliſ- 
bury, who was a great. wife man. Sone had 
called 0.:. lord about court, fool; the lord 
coinplains, and has Stone whipt : Stone cries, 
1 might have called my v ord ot Saliſbury ſoul 
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often enough before he would have had me 
whipt, 

III. Speak not ill of a great enemy, but 
rather give him good words, that he may uſe 
you th: hetter if you chance to fall into his 
hands: the Spaniard did this when he was 
a dying: his conſeſſor told him, to work him 
to repentance, how the devil tormented the 
wicked that went to hell: the Spaniard reply- 
ing, called the devil my lord“ 1 hope my 
lord the devil i; not ſo cruel.” His con- 
feſſor reproved him. © Excuſe me, ſaid the 
Don, “for calling him ſo ; I know not into 
« what hands I may fall; and if I happen in- 
© to his, I hope he will uſe me the better for 
giving him good words. 


E xcommunicaticn, 


I. THAT place they bring for excom- 
munication, (“Put away from among your- 
& ſelves that wicked perſon, 1 Cor. chap. v. 
v. 13.) 15 corrupted in the Greek, for it ſhould 
be, T3 Tome, put away that evil from 
among you, not Ti rern, that evil 
« perſon.” Beſides, 6 Tome, is the devil 
in Scripture, and it may be ſo taken there; 
and there is a n? edition of Theodoret come 
out that has it right, 28 Tovngov. Tt is true the 
Chriſtians, before the civil ſtate became Chriſ- 
tians, did, by covenant and agreement, ſet 
down hew they ſhould live, and he that did 
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not obſerve what they agreed upon ſhould be 
excommunicated. Such men are ſpoken of 


by the apoſtle, Romans, ch. i. ver. 31, whom 
be calls &ov1STovg nal domiyForg 3 the vulgar 


have it, incompoſitos, & ſine frdere: the laſt 
word is pretty well, but the firſt not at all. 
Orig-n, in his book againſt Celſus, ſpeaks of 
the Chriſtians udn: the trantlation renders 
it conventus, à it ſignifies a meeting, when it 
is plain it ſignifies a covenant ; and the Engliſh 
Bible turned the other word well, covenant- 
breakers. Pliny tells us, the Chriſtians took 
an oath amongſt themſelves to live thus, and 
thus. 

II. The other place ( Dic Ecclefie) tell the 
church, is but a weak ground to raiſe excom- 
munication upon, eſpecially ſrom the Sacra- 
ment, the leſſer excommunication, ſince when 
that was ſpoken the Sacrament was inſtituted. 
The Jews Eccleſia was their Sanhedrim, their 
court; ſo that the meaning is, if, after once 
or twice admonition, this brother will not be 
reclaimed, bring him thither, 

III. The firſt excommunication was one 
hundred and «ighty years after Chriſt, and 
that by Victor, biſhop of Rome; but that was 
no more than this, that they ſhould communi- 
cate and receivethe Sacrament amongſt them- 


. ſelves, not with thoſe of the other opinion: 


the controverſy, as | take it, being about the 
feaſt of Faſter. Men do not care for cxcom- 
munication, becauſe they are ſhut out of the 

church 
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church, or delivered up to Satan, but becauſe 
the law of the kingdom takes hold of them. 
After ſo many days a man cannot ſue, no not 
for his wife, if you take her from him; and 
there may be as much reaſon to grant it for a 


ſmall fault, if there be contumacy, as for a 


great one, In Weſtminſter Hall you may 
outlaw a man for forty ſhillings, which is their 


excommunication, and you can do no more 


for forty thouſand pounds, 

IV. When Conſtantine became a Chriſtian, 
he ſo fell in love with the clergy, that he let 
them be judges of all things; but that conti- 


nued not above three or four years, by reaſon 


they were to be judges of matters they under» 
ſtood not, and then they were allowed to med- 
dle with nothing but religon ; all juriſdiction 
belonged to him, and he ſcanted them out as 
much as he pleaſed, and ſo things have ſince 
continued. . They excommunicate for three 
or four things; matters concerning adultery, 
tithes, wills, &c. which' is the civil puniſh- 
ment the ſtate allows for ſuch faults. If a 
biſhop excommunicate a man for what he 
o':ght not, the judge has power to abſolve and 
puniſh the biſhop ; if they had that juriſdic- 
tion from God, why does not the church ex- 
communicate for murd-r, for theft ? If the 
civil power might take away all but three 
things, why may they not take them away 
too ? If this excommunication were taken 
away, the Preſbyters — be quiet; ha 
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that they have a mind to, it is that they would 
fain be at. Like the wench that was to be 
married; ſhe aſked her mother when it was 
done, if ſhe ſhould go to bed preſently, No, 
ſays the mother, you mult dine firſt—ard then 
to bed mather ? No you muſt dance after 
dinner—ard then to bed, mother; No, you 
muſt go to ſupper— and then to bed, mo- 
ther ? &Cs 


Faith and Works, 


I. IT was an unhappy diviſion that has 
been made between faith and works ; though 
in my intellect I may divide them; juſt as 
in the candle, I know there is both light and 
heat. Bu: yet put out the candle and they 
are both gone, one remains no without the 
other : ſo it is betwixt faith and works ; nay, 
in a right conception, fides eſt opus, if I be- 
lieve a thing becauſe 1 am commanded, that 
is opus. 


Faſting Days. 


I. WHA the church debars us one day, 
ſhe gives us leave to take out in another. Firſt 
we faſt, and then we feaſt ; firſt there is a 
Carnival and then a 1 ent. 

II. Whether do human laws bind the con- 
ſcience ? If they do, it is a way to enſnare; 


if 
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if we ſay they do not, we open the door to diſs 
obedience. 

Anſæver. In this caſe we mult look to the 
Juitice of the law, and intention of the law= 
giver; if there be no juſtice in the law, it is 
not to be obeyed if the intention of tha law - 
giver be abſolute, our ob dience muit be fo 
too ; if the intention of the law-giver enjoin a 
penalty as a compenſation for tle br.aca of 
t he law, I ſin not if I ſubniit to the penalty; 
it it erjoir: a penalty, as a future cnlorcement 
ot obedience to the H, then ought I to ob- 
ſerve it. ch may be known by che citen re- 
Puiticn Ut £26 law, Th: wey of iafting is 
enjoined unto them, who yet do not obierve 
it: the law enjoins à penalty as an Enicorce- 
ment to obedience ; wich intention 4; pears- 
by the often calling upon us to keep that law 
by tlie king, and the diſpenſation of the church 
to ſuch as are not able to keep it, as young 
children, old folks, diſeaſed men, &c. | 


Fathers and Sons, 


I. I T hath even been the way for fathers 
to bind their ſons; to ſtrengthen this by the 
law of the land, every one at twe've years of 
age is to take the oath of a.lcgiance in court 
lects, whereby he ſwears obedience to the 
King. 


F 2 Fines, 
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4 F ines. 


I. THE old law was, that when a man 
was fined, he was to be fined ſalvo contene- 
mento, ſo as his countenance might be ſafe, 
taking countenance in the ſame ſenſe as your 
countryman doe:, when he ſays, © if you 
« will come unto my houſe, I will mew⸗ you 
« the beſt countenance I can, that is, not 
the beſt face, but the beſt entertainment. I he 
meaning of the law was, that ſo much ſhould 
be taken from a man, ſuch a gobbet ſliced off, 
that yet notwithitanding he might live in the 
ſame rank and condition he lived in before; 
but now they fine men ten times more than 
they are worth, 


Free Will. 


I. THE Puritans, who will allow no free 
will at all, but God does all, yet will allow the 
ſubject his liberty to do, or not to do, not- 
withſtanding the King, the God upon earth. 
The Armenians, who hold we have tree will, 
yet ſay, when we come tc the King, there 
muſt be all obedience, and no liberty to be 
ſood for. 


* 


Friars. 


I. THE friars ſay they poſſeſs nothing; 
whoſe then are the lands they hold? nor their 
in 
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ſuperiors ; he hath vowed poverty as well as 
they ; whoſe then? To anſwer this, it was 
decreed they ſhould ſay they were the Pope's, 
And why muſt the friars be more perfect than 
the Pope himſelf? 

II. It there had been no friars, Chriſten- 
dom might have continued quiet, and things 
remained at a ſtay. 

III. If there had been no leurer:, who 
ſucceed the friars in their way, the church of 
England might have ſtood, and flouriſhed at 
this day. 


F. riends. 


I. OL D friends are beſt. King James 
uſed to call for his old ſhoes, they were caſleſt 
for his feet. : 


Genealogy of Chriſt. 


I. THE XM that ſay the reaſon why Jo- 
ſeph's pedigree is ſet down, and not Mary's, 
is, becauſe the deſcent from the mother is 
Joit, and ſwallowed up —ſay ſomething ; but 
yet if a Jewiſh wowan marricd with a Gen- 
tile, they only took notice oi the mother, not 
of the tacher ; but they that ſay they were 
both of a tribe —ſay nothing; for the tiibes 
might marry one with another, and the lays 
againſt it was only tempcrary, in tae time 
ie Joſhua was dividing the land, leſt the 
fis:; I ERS 
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being ſo long about it there might be a cons 
fuſion. 

II. That Chriſt was the ſon of Joſeph is 
moſt exactly true; for though he was the ſon 
of God, yet with the Jews if any man kept 
a child, and brought him up, and called him 


| 
| ſon, he was taken for his ſon; and his land, 
if he had any, was to deſcend upon him; 
q and therefore the genealogy of Joleph is 
«+ zuſtly ſet down. 
| | Gentlemen. 


I.WHAT a gentleman is, it is hard 
with us to define; in other countries he is 
known by his privileges; in Weſtminſter 
Hall he is one that is reputed one; in the 
court of honour, he that hath arms. The 
King cannot make a gentleman of blood 
(what have you ſaid !) nor God Almighty, 
but he can make a gentleman by creation. 
If you aſk which is the better of theſe two— 
Civily, the gentlemati of blood; morally, the 
gentleman by creation may be better ; for 
the other may be a debauched man, this a 

q rſon of worth. 
4 II. Gentlemen have ever been more tem- 
; perate in their religion than the common peo- 
ple, as having more reafon ; the others run- 
| ning in a hurry. In the beginning of Chriſ- 
1 tianity the fathers writ contra gentes, and con- 
tra gentiles ; they were all one; but after all 
Were 
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were Chriſtians, the better ſort of people ſtill 
retained the name of Gentiles throughout the 
four provinces of the Romon empire; as gentil- 
homme in French. gentilbomo in Italian, gentil- 
buombre in Spaniſh, and gentleman in Engliſh ; 
and they, no queſtion, being perſons of quality, 
kept up thoſe feaſts which we borrow from the 
Gentiles ; as Chriſtmas, Candlemas, May- 
day, &c. continuing what was not directly 
againſt Chriſtianity, which the common peo- 
ple would never have endured. - 


Gold. 


I. THERE are two reaſons why theſe 
words, Feſus autem tranſiens per medium eorum 
ibat, were about our old gold; the one is, be- 
cauſe Riply, the alchymiſt, when he made 
gold in the tower, the firſt time he found it 
he ſpoke theſe words, per medium eorum ; 
that is, per medium ignis, & ſulpburi:. The 
other, becauſe theſe words were thought to be 
a charm, and that they did bind whatſoever 
they were written upon, ſo that a man could 
1 it away. To this reaſon I rather in- 
cune. 


Hall. 


I. THE hall was the place were the 
uſed to eat, (wheretore elſe were 


the halls made ſo big ?) where he ſaw all his 
ſervants 


% 
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ſervants and tenant; about him. He eat not 
in private, except in time of ſickneſs; when 
once he became a thing cooped up, all his 


greatneſs was ſpoiled. Nay, the King him- 


ſelt uſed to eat in the hall, and his Lords fat 
with him, and then he underſtood men. 


Hell. 


1. THERE are two texts for Chriſt's de- 
ſcending into hell: the one, Pfal. 16.3 the 
other, Acts the ſecond, where the Bible that 
was in uſe when the Thir:y-nine Articles 
were made, has ir Hell. But the Pible that 
was in Queen Elizabeth's time, when the arti- 
cles were confirmed, reads it grave; and ſo it 
continued till the new tranſlation in King 
James's time, and then it is be// again. But 
by this we may gather the church of England 
declined as much as they could, the deſcent, 
otherwiſe they never would have altered the 
Bible, 

II. “ He deſcended into hell;“ this may 
be the interpretation of it. He may be dead 
and buried, then his ſoul aſcended into hea- 
ven; afterwards he deſcended again into hell, 
that is, into the grave, to fetch his body, and 
to riſe again. The ground of thi> interpreta- 
tion is taken from the Platonic leirning, ho 
held a metempſychoſis; and when a foul did 
deſcend from heaven to tate another body, 

f Din 8 Sa they 
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they called it KarT4Bariy ig any, taking 43ng 
for the lower word, the ſtate of mortality. 
Now the firſt Chriſtians many of them were 
Platonic philoſophers, and no queſtion ſpoke 
ſuch language as was then underſtood amongſt 
them. To underſtand by hell the grave is no 
tautology, becauſe the Creed firſt tells what 
Chriſt fuffered, * He was crucified, dead, and 
« buried, then it tells us what he did, 
« He deſcended into heil, the third day he 
« roſe again, he aſcended,” 


( Holy Days. 

I. THEY ſay the church impoſes holy 
days; there is no ſuch thing; though the num- 
ber of holy days; are ſet down in ſome of our 
Common Prayer- books: yet that has relation 


to an act of Parliament, which forbids the 


keeping any holy days in time of popery; 
but thoſe that are kept, are kept by the cuſtom 


of the country, and I hope you will not ſay 
the church impoſes that. 


Hunility. 


I. HUMILITY is a virtue all preach, 
none practiſe, and yet every body is content 
to hear. The maſter thinks it good doftrine 
for his ſervant, the laity for the clergy, and 
the clergy for the laity. 

II. There is bumilitas uædam in vitio. If 

a man 
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a man does not take notice of that excellency 


and perfection that is in himſelf, how can he he 
thankful! to (od, who iz the author of all ex- 
cellency and perfection? Nay, if a man hath 
too mean an opinion of himſelf, it will render 
hin unſcrviceable hoth to God and man. 
III. Pride may be allowcd to this or that 
deen, Uſe a man cannot keep up his dig- 
ni'y. in glvttony there muſt be eating, in 
dru <1 there muſt be drinking : it 1+ not 
the ting, nor it is not the drinking that is 
to be vlanicd, but the exceſs. SO is pride. 


Id:latry. 


I. IDOLATRY is in a man's own 
thou t, not in the opinion of another. Put 
the caſe 1 bow! tc the altar, why am I. guilty of 
idolatry ? becauſe a ftarider by thinks ſo; I 
am ſure I do no: believe the altar to be God, 
and the Cod I worſhip may be bowed to in 
all places, and at all times, 


Few ſs, 


* 


IJ. GOD at the firſt cave laws to all man- 
Kind, but aiterwards he gave peculiar laws to 
the Jews, which they were only to obſerve, 

J uſt as we have the common law for all Eng- 
land, and yet you have ſome corporations, 
that beſide that have peculiar law: and pri- 
vileges to themſelves. . 


II. Talk 
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II. Talk what you will of the Jews, that 
they are curſed, they thrive wherever they 
come; they are able to oblige the prince of 
their country, by lending him money : none 
of them beg, they keep together, and tor heit 
being hated,. my life for yours, Chriſtians 
hate one ano her as much. 


Invincible Ignorance, 


I. IT is all one to me if I am told of 
Chriſt, or fome myſtery of Chriſti mity; if [ 
am not capable of underſtanding, as if I am 
not told at all, my ignorance is as invincible, 
and therefore it is vain to call their ignorance 
only invincible, whonzver were told of Chriſt, 
The trick of it is to advance the prieſt, whilſt 
the church of Roms ſay» a man muſt be told 
of Chriit by on: thus and thus ordained, 


Images. 


I. T H E Papiſts taking away the ſecond 
commandment, 13 not haply ſo horrid a thing, 
nor ſo unreaſonable amongſt Chriſtian as we 
make it : for the Jews could make no figure 
of God, but they muſt commit idloatry, be- 


cauſe he had taken no ſhape ; but ſince the 


aſſumption of our fleth, we know wha: ſhape 
to picture God in. Nor do I know why we 
may not make his image, provided we be ſure 
what it is; as we ſay St. Luke took the pic- 

. ture 
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ture of the Virgin Mary, and St. Veronica of 
our Saviour; otherwiſe it would be no ho- 
nour to the King to make a picture, and call 
it the King's picture, when it is nothing like 
him. OH 

II. Though the learned Papiſts pray not 
to images, yet it is to be feared the ignorant 
do ; as appears by the ſtory of St. Nicholas 
in Spain : A countryman uſed to offer daily 
to St. Nicholas's image; at length by miſ- 
chance the image was broken, and a new one 
made of his own plum-tree ; after that the man 
forbore ; being comp'ained ot to his ordinary, 
he anſwere'\, it is true he uſed to offer to the 
old image, but to the new he could not find in 
his heart, becauſe he knew it was a piece of 
his own plum-tree. You ſee what opinion 
this man had of the image, and to this tended 
the bowing of their images, the twi: kling of 
their eyes, the virgin's milk, &c. Had they 
only meant repreſentations, a picture would 
have done as well as theſe tricks, It may be 


with us in England they do not worſhip 


images, becavſe, living amongſt Proteſtants, 
they are either laughed out of it, or beaten 
out of it by ſhock of argument. 

III. It is a diſcreet way concerning pic- 
tures in churches to ſet up no new, nor pull 
down no old, 
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5 Imperial Conſtitutiont. 


I. THEY ſay imperial conſtitutions did 
only confirm the ganons of the church ; but 
that is not fo, for they inflicted puniſhment 
when the canons never did, viz. It a man con- 
verted a Chriſtian to be a Jew, he was to forfeit 
his eſtate, and loſe his life. In Valentinian s 
novels it is ſaid, Conflat epiſcopus forum legibus 
nan habere, & judicant tantum de religione. 


Impriſonment. 


I. SIR Kenelme Digby was ſeveral times 
taken and let go again, at laſt imprifoned in 
Wincheſter houſe. 1 can compare him to 

zothing but a great fiſh that we catch and let 

go again, but ſtill he will come to the bait ; at 
laſt therefore we put him into ſom? greit poyd 
for ſtore. 


Trnoendinrig, 


I. FANCY to yourſelf a man #:ts the 
city on fire at Cripplegate, and that fire con- 
tinues, by mean,; of others, till it comes to 
White Friars, and then he that began it wonig 
fain quench it, does not he deſerve to be pu- 
viſhed moſt that firft ſet the city on nre ? So 
it is with the incenGaries of the itate: they 
chat firſt ſet it on fire, (by monopolizing, 1 

G torelt 
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foreſt buſincſs, imprifoning Parliament men 

tertio Carsli, &c. are now become regencratc, 

and would fain quench the fire ; certainly they 
deſerved moſt to be puniſhed for being the 

firſt cauſe of our diſtractions. 


Independency. 


1. INDEPENDENCY is in uſe at Am- 
ſterdam, where forty churches or congrega- 
tions have nothing to do one with another— 
and it is no queſtion agreeable to the primi- 
tive times before the Emperor became Chriſ- 
tian; for either we muſt ſay every church go- 
verned itſelf, or elſe we muſt fall upon that 
old fooliſh rock, that St. Peter and his ſucceſ- 
ſors governed all; but when the civil ſtate 
became Chriſtian, they appointed who ſhould 
govern them, before they governed by agree. 
ment and conſent : if you will do this, you 
ſhall come no more amongſt us, but both 
the Independent man and the Preſbyterian 
man do equally exclude the civil power, 
though after a different manner. 

II. The Independents may as well plead 
they ſhould not be ſubject to temporal things, 
not come before a conſtable, or a juſtice of 
peace, as they plead they ſhould not be ſub- 
ject in ſpiritual things, becauſe St. Paul ſay 
Is it ſo, that there is not a wiſe man amongff a 
4% you ?”? 


III. The Pope challenges all churches » 
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he under him; the King and the two Arch- 
biſhops challenge all the church of England 
to be under them. The Preſbyterian man 
divides the kingdom into as many churches as 
there be Preſbyteries, and your Independent 
would have every congregation a church by 
iticif, 


Things Indifferent. 


I. IN timeof a Parliament, when things 
are under debate, they are indifferent ; but in 
a.church or ſtate ſettled, there is nothing lett 
indifferent, ; 


Public Intereſt, 


I. AI. I. might go well in the common- 
wealth, if every one in the Parliament would 
lay down his own intcreſt, and aim at the go- 
neral good. If a man were fick, and the 
whole college of phyſicians ſhould come to 
him and adminitter to him ſeverally, haply ſo 
long as they obſerved the rules of art he might 
recover; but if one of them had a great deal 
of ſcammony by him, he muſt put off that, 
therefore he preſcribe, ſcammony ; another had 
a great deal of rhubarb, and he muſt put off 
that, and therefore he preſcribes rhubarb, &c. 
they would certainly kill the man. We de- 
{troy the commonwealth, while we preſerve our 
own private intereſt, and neglect the public. 
G 2 Ham 
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Humon Inventions 


I. YOU ſay there muſt be no human in- 
vention in the church, nothing but the pure 
word. S 

Anrfever. If I give any expoſition but what 
is expreſſed in the texts, that is my inven» 
tion ; if you give another expoſition, that is 
your invention, and both are human. For 
example, ſuppoſe the word egg were in the 
text, 1 ſay it is meant an hen-egg, you ſay a 
gooſe-egg, neither of theſe are expreſſed, 
therefore they are human inventions; and 1 
am ſure the newer the invention the wor ſe; 
old inventions are beſt. 

II. It we muſt admit nothing but what we 
read in the Bible, what will become of the 
Parliament? for we do not read of that there. 


Fudgments. 


I. WE cannot tell what is a judgment of 
God; it is preſumption to take upon us to 
know, In time of plague we know we want 
health, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us health ; in time of war we know we want 
peace, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us peace. Commonly we ſay a judgment 
falls upon a man for ſomething in him we 
cannot abide. An example we have in King 
James, concerning the death of Henry the 

Fourth 
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Fourth of France: one ſaid he was killed for 
His wenching, another ſaid he was killed for 
turning his religion. No,“ ſays King 
James, who could not abide fighting, © he 
„ was killed for permitting duels in tus king- 
“ dom.“ 


Judge. 


I. WE fee the pageants in Cheapſide, the 
lions and the elephants, but we do not ſce the 
men that carry them; we ſee the judges look 
big, look like lions, but we do not ſes who 
moves them. 

II. Little things do great works, when the 
great things will not. If I ſhould take a pin 
from the ground, a little pair of tongs wili do 
it when a great pair will not. Go to a judge 
to do buſineſs for you, by no means he will 
not hear of it; but go to ſome ſmall tervanr 
abovt him, and he will difpatch it according 
to your heart's dere. 

III. There could be no miſchief done in the 
commonwealth without a judge, "Though 
there be falſe dice brought in at the groom- 
porters and cheating offered, yet unleſs he al- 
low the cheating and judge the dice to be 
good, there may be hopes oi fair play. 


Fugel: Ts 


I. IT is not jus g ing tat is to be blamed, 
but much juggling; or the wor.d C:nnot by 
| G 3 governed 
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governed without it. All your rhetoric and 
all your elenchs in logic come within the com- 
paſs of juggling. ; 
i Juriſdiction. 1 
1. THERE is no ſuch thing as ſpiritual zu- 
riſdiction, all is civil, the church's is the ſame 
with the Lord Mayor's. Suppoſe a Chriſtian 
came into a Pagan country, how can you fancy 
he ſhall have any power there ? he finds fault 
with the gods of the country ; well, they will 
put him to death for it: when he is a martyr, 
what follows? Does that argue he has any 
fpiritual juriſdiction? If the clergy ſay the 
church ought to be governed thus, and thus, 
by the word of God, that is doctrine all, that 
is not diſcipline. ; 

II. The Pope he challenges juriſdiction 
over all, the Biſhops they pretend to it as well 
as he, the Preſbyterians they would have it to 
themſelves ; but over whom is all this ? the 
poor laymen. 


Jus Divinum, 


I. A LL things are held by jus divinum 3 
either immediately or mediately. 

II. Nothing has loſt the Pope ſo mueh in 
his ſupremacy as not acknowledging what 
Princes gave him; it is a ſcorn upon the civil 
power, and unthaykfulneſs in the prieſt ; = 
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the church runs to jus divirur:, leſt, if they 
ſhould acknowledge what they have by poſi- 
tive law, it might be as well taken from them 
as given to them. 

King. 

I. A King is a thing men have made for 
their own ſakes, for quietneſs ſake, Juſt as 
in a family one man is appointed to buy the 
meat; if every man ſhould buy, or if there were 
many buyers they would never agree, one 
would buy what the other liked not, or what 
the other had bought before, ſo there would 
be a confuſion: but that charge being com- 
mitted to one, he according to diſcretion 

leaſes all; if they have r ot what they would 
ave one day, they ſhall have it the next, or 
fomething as good. 

II. The word King directs our eyes: ſup- 
poſe it had been Conſul or Dictator: to think 
all king's alike, is ths ſame folly as if a Conſul 
of Aleppo or Smyrna ſhould claim to himſclf 
the ſame power as a Conſul at Rome? What, 
am not Ja Conſul? or a Duke of England 
ſhould think himſelf like the Duke oft Flo- 
rence ; nor can it be imagined that the word 
Bache did fignify the ſame in Greek a; the 
Hebrew word 553 did with the Jews. Be- 
ſi des, let the divines in the pulpits ſay what 
they will, they in their practice deny that all is 
the King's, they ſue him, and ſo does all the na- 
tion, whereof they are a part. What matter is it- 
then what they teach or preach in the ſchool: ? 

III. Kings 
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III. Kings are all individual, this or that 
King z there are no ſpecies of Kings, 

IV. A King that claims privileges in his 
own country, becauſe they have them in ano- 
ther, is juſt as a cook that claims fees in one 
Lord's houſe, becauſe they are allowed in 
another. If the maſter of the houſe will yield 
them, well and good. 

V. The text, Render unto Ceſar, the 
& things that are Ceſar's, makes as much 
agaiaſt Kings as for them, ſor it ſays plainly 
that ſome things are not Ceſar's. But divincs 
make choice of it firſt in flattery, and then be- 
cauſe of the other part adjoined to it, Ren- 
& der unto God the things that are God's.“ 
where they bring in the church. 

Vi. A King outcd of his country, tlat 
takes as much upon him as he did at home in 
his own court, as it a man on high, and I 
being upon the ground, uſed to liſt up my 
voice to tir that he might hear me, at 1: ngth 
ſhould come down, and then expects I 
ſhunld ſpe.k az loud to him as I did before, 


King of England. 


1. „ THE King can do no wrong; that 
i<, no proceſs can be granted againſt him. 
* hat muſt be done then? Petition him, and 
the King writes upon the petition fait droit 
fait, and ſends it to the chancery, and then the 

bund 
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buſineſs his heard. His Confeſſor will not 
tell him he can do no wrong. 

II. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the head of the church and ſupreme 
governor, as our canons call the King. Con- 
ceive it thus: there is in the kingdom of Eng- 
land a college of phyſicians, the K ing is ſu- 
preme governor of thoſe, but not head of 


them, nor preſident of the college, nor the 


beſt phyſician, 

III. After the diſſolution of the abbies 
they did not much advance the King's ſu- 
premacy, for they only cared to exclude the 
Pope; hence have we had ſeveral tranſlations 
of the Bible upon us: but now we look 
to it, otherwiſe the King may put upon us 
what religion he pleaſes. 

IV. It was the old way when the King of 
England had his houſe, there were canons to 
ling ſervice in his chapel; ſo at Weſtmintter 
in St. Stephen's chapel, where the Houſe of 
Commons fits ; from which canons the ſtrect 
called Canon-Row has its name, becauſe they 
lived there; and he had alſo the Abbot and 
his Monks, and all theſe the King's houſe. 

V. The three eſtates are the Lords 'F'empo- 
ral, the Biſhops for the Clergy, and the Com- 
mons, as ſome would have it. Take heed 
of that; for then, if two agree, the tlürd is 
involved; but he is King of the three cftare-, 

VI. The King hath a ſcal in every court; 
and though the great ſeal be called Sigillum 

Argliæ 
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Argliz, the Great Seal of England, yet it is 
not becauſe it is the kingdom's ſeal, and not 
the King's, but to diſtinguiſh it from Sigilivm 
Hiberriæ, Sigillum Scotiæ. 

VII. The Court of England is much al- 
tered. At a ſolemn dancing, firſt you had 
the grave meaſures, then the corrantzes and 
the galliards, and this is kept up with cere- 
mony ; at length to French More and the 
cnſhion-darce, and then all the company dance, 
lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no 
diſtinction. So in our Court, in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, gravity and ſtate were kept up. 
In King James's time things were pretty 
well; but in King Charles's time there has 
been nothing but French Mere and the cuſtion 
dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, bcite come 
toute. 


The King. 


1. I T is hard to make an accommodation 
between the King and the Parliament. If you 
and I fell out about money, you ſaid I owe1 
you twzxrty pounds, I ſaid I owed you but ten 
pounds, it may be a third party allowing me 
twenty marke, might make us friends; but. if 
1 faid 1 owed you twenty pounds in filver, 
and you faid I owed you twenty pounds in 
diamonds, which is a ſum innumerable, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould ever agree, This is the 
Cal, | 
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TI. The King uſi g of the houſe of Com- 
mons, as he did in Mr. Pymm and his com- 
pany, that 13, charging them with treaſon, be- 
cauſe they charged my Lord oi Canterbury 
and Sir George Ratcliff; it was juſt with as 
much logic as the boy, that would have lain 
with his grandmother, uſed to his father, 
& you lay with my mother, Why ſhould nct 
„% lie with yours?” 

III. There is not the ſame reaſon for the 
King s a-cuting men of treaſon, and carrying 
them away, as there is for the houſes them- 
{clves, becauſe they accuſe one of themſelves; 
for every one that is accuſed is either a Peer 
or a Commoner, and he that is accuſed hath 
his conſent going along with him ; but if the 
King accuſcs, there is nothing of this in it. 

IV. The King is equally abuſed now as be- 
fore ; then they flattered him, and made him 
do ill things; now they would force him 
againſt his conſcience. If a phyfician ſhould 
tell me every thing I had a mind to was good 
for me, though in truth it was poifon, he 
abuſed me; and he abuſe; me as much that 
would force me to take ſomething whether 1 
will or no. 

V. The King, ſo long as he is our King, 
may do with his officers what he pleaſes ; as 
the maſter of the houſe may turn away all his 
ſervants, and take whom he pleaſe, 

VI. The King's oarh is not ſecurity enough 
for our property, for he ſwears to govern ac 

| cording 
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cording to law; now the judges they inter- 
prct the law, ard what Judges can be made 
to do, we knows 

VII. The King ard the Parliament n w 
ſailing out, is juſt as when there is foul play 
offered amongſt gameſters, one ſnatches the 
cthers ſtake, they ſcize what they can of one 
another's. It is not to be aſked whether it 
belongs not to the King to do this or that ; 
beforc, when there was fair play, it did: but 
now they will do what is moſt convenient ſor 
their own ſafcty. If two fall to ſcuffling, one 
tears the others band, the other tears his; 
when they were friends they were quiet, and 
did no ſuch thing, they let one another's 
bands alone. 

VIII. The King calling his friends from 
the Parliament, becauſe he had uſe of them 
at Oxford, 13 as if a man ſhould have uſe of a 
littie piece of wood, and he runs down into 
the cellar and takes the ſpiggot, in the mean 
time all the beer runs about the houſe; when 
his friends are abſent, the King will be loſt, 


Knights Services 


I. KNIGHTS ſervice in earneſt mcars 
rothing, for the Lords are bound to wait upon 
the King v-hen he goes to war with a foreign 
enemy, with it may be one man and one horſe, 
end he that doth not, is to be rated ſo much 
as ſhall ſeem gcod to the next a Ting 
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and what will that he? So it is for a private 
man that holds of a gentleman, 


; Lam. 
1. WHEN men did let their land under - 


Foot the tenants would fight for their land- 
lords, ſo that way they had their retribution ; 


but now they will do nvthing for them; nay 


be the firſt, if but a conſtable bid them, that 


ſhall lay the landlord by the heels, and there- ' 


fore it is vanity and folly not to take the full 
value. 


II. Aladiam is 2 law word, contrary to 


cudum, and it ſignifies land that holds of no 

ody. We have no ſuch land in England. It 
is a true propoſition ; all the land in England 
is held, either immediately, or mediately of 
the King. 


Languages 


I. TO a living tongue new words may be 
added, but not to a dead tongue, as Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, &C. | | g 
II. Latimer is the corruption of Latiner; 
it ſignifies, he that interprets Latin, and though 
he interpreted French, Spaniſn, or Italian, he 
was called the King's Latiner, that is, the 
King's interpteter. 

III. If you look upon the language ſpoken 
in the Saxon time, and the language ſpoken 

H now, 
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now, you will find the difference to be juſt az 
if a man had a cloak that he wore plain in 
Queen Elizabeth's days, and ſince, here has 
put in a piece of red, and there a piece of 
blue, and here a piece of green, and there a 
piece of orange-tawny. We borow words 
from the French, Italian, Latin, as every 
pedantic man pleaſes. 

IV. We have more words than notions ; 
half a dozen words for the ſame thing: ſome- 
times we put a new ſignification to an old 
word, as when we call a piece a gun. The 
word gun, was in uſe in England for an en- 
gine to caſt a thing from a man, long before 
there was any gunpowder found out. 

V. Words muſt be fitted to a man's 
mouth; it was well ſaid of the fellow that 
was to make a ſpeech for my Lord Mayor, 
he defired to take meaſure of his Lordſhip's 
mouth. 


Law. 


I. A MAN may plead not guilty, and yet 
tell no lie; for, by the law, no man is bound 
to accuſe himſelf; ſo that when J ſay, not 
guilty, the meaning is, as if I ſhould ſay by 
way of paraphraſe, I am not ſo guilty as to 
tell you; if you will bring me to a trial, 
and have me puniſhed ſor this you lay to my 
charge, prove it againſt me. | 

II. Ignorance of the law excuſes no man; 

Not 
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not that all men know the law, but becauſe 
it is an excuſe every man will plead, and no 
man can tell how to confute him. 

III. The King of Spain was outlawed in 
Weſtminſter Hall, I being of council againſt 
him. A merchant had recovered coſ.s Againſt 
him in a ſuit which, becauſe he could not 
get, we adviſed to have him outlawed for 
not appearing, and ſo he was. As ſoon as 
Gondomar heard that, he preſently ſent the 
money, by reaſon, if his maſter had been 
outlawed, he could not have the benefit of 
the law which would have been very preju- 
dicial, their being many ſuits depending 
betwixt the King of Spain and our Engliſh 
merchants. 

IV. Every law eis a contract between the 
King and the People, and therefore to be kept. 
A hundred men may owe me an hundred 
pounds as well as any one man; and ſhall 
they not pay me becauſe they are ſtronger 
than 1? | 

Obhjection. Oh, but they loſe all if they keep 
that law. 

Anſwer, Let them look to the making of 
their bargain. If I ſell my lands, and when 
I have done one comes and tells me I have 
nothing elſe to keep me : 1 and my wife and 
children muſt ſtarve if I part with my land; 
- muſt I not therefore let them have my land 
that have bought it and paid for it ? 

g f | H'2 | V. Ihe 
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V. The Parliament may declare law as well 
as any other inferior court may, wiz. the 
King's Bench. In that or this particular 
caſe, the King's Bench will declare unto you 
what the law is, but that binds nobody whom 
the caſe concerns : ſo the higheſt court, the 
Parliament may do, but not declare law 
that is make law that was never heard of 


Law of Nature. 


I. I cannot fancy to myſelf what the law 
of nature means but the law of God. How 
ſhould I know I ought not to ſteal, I ought 
not to commit adultery, unleſs ſomebody had 
told me ſo ? Surely it is becauſe I have been 
told ſo. It is not becavſe I think I ought 
net to do them, nor becauſe you think 1 ought 
not; if ſo, our minds might change; 
whence then comes the reſtraint ? From a 
higher power, nothing elſe can bind: I can- 
not bind myſelf, for I may untie myſelf again; 
nor an equal cannot bind me, for we may un- 
tieone another : It muſt be a ſuperior power, 
even God Almighty, If two of us make a 
bargain, why ſhould either of us ſtand to it? 
What need you care what you ſay, or 


what need I care what I ſay ? Certainly be- 
cauſe there is ſomething about me that tells 
me, fides oft ſervards, and if we after alter 
; | our 
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our minds, and make a new bargain, there's. 
fides ſervanda there too. 


-” 


nnn. 


l. N o man is the wiſer for his learn» 
ing; it may adminiſter matter to work in, 
or objects to work upon, but wit and wit- 
dom are born with a man. 

II. Moſt mens? learning is nothing but 
hiſtory duly taken up. If I quote Thomas 
Aquinas tor ſome ten<t, and believe it, be- 
cauſe the ſchoolmen fay ſo, that is but hit- 
tory. Few men make themſelves maiters of 
things they write or ſpeak. | 

III. The Jeſuits and the Lawyer, of 
France, and the Low-Country men, have en- 

groſſed all learning. The reſt of the world 
| make nothing but homilies. 

IV. It is obſervable, that in Athens, where 
the arts lourifhed, they were governed by a 
Democracy: learning made them think them - 
ſelyes as wiſe ay any body, and they would 
0yern-as well as others: and they ſpoke, as it 
ws re, by way of contempt, that in the Eaſt, an. 
in the North, they had Kings: and why ? be- 
cauſe the moſt part of them followed their 
butineſs, and if ſome one man made himſelf 
wiſer than the reſt, he governed them, and they 
willingly ſubmitted themſelves to him. Ariſ- 
totle makes the obſervation; and as in Athens 
the pailolophers mage the people knowing 
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and therefore they thought themſelves wiſe 
enough to govern; ſo does preaching with 
us; and that makes us affect a Democracy. 
For upon thefe two grounds we all would be 
governors, ei ther becauſe we think ourſelves 
as wiſeas the beſt, or becauſe we think our- 
. ſelves the ele; and have the ſpirit, and the 
reſt a company of reprobates that belong to 
the devil. | 


Lefurtrs. 


I. LECTURERS do in a pariſh church 
what the friars did heretofore; get away not 
only the affections but the bounty that ſhould 
be beſtowed upon the miniſter; 

II. Lecturers get a great deal of money, 
becauſe they preach the people tame, as a man 
watches a hawk; and then they do what they 
h with _ un 

III. The lectures riars, performed 
dy officers of the army, tradeſmen, and mi- 
niſters, is as if a great Lord ſhould make a 
feaſt, and he would have his cook dreſs one 
diſh, and his coachman another; his porter a 
third, &c. 


Libels, 


1. THOUGH ſome make flight of libels, 
yet you may ſee by them how the wind fits : 
avtake a firaw and throw it up into the air, 
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- you ſhall ſee hy that which way the wind is, 
which you ſhall not do by caſting up a 
ſtone. More ſohd things do not ſhew the 
completion of the times fo well as ballads 
and libels. 


Liturgy. 


I. THERE is no church without a li- 
turgy, nor indeed can there be conveniently, 
as there is no ſchool without a grammar. 
One ſcholar may be taught otherwiſe upon 
the ſtock of his acumen, but not a whol: 
fchool. One or two that are piouſly diſ- 
pro may ſerve themfelves their own way, 

t hardly a whole nation. 

H. To know what was generally beheved 
In all ages, the way is to conſolt the litur- 
gies, not any private man's writing : as if you 
would know how the church of England 
ſerves God, 0 to the common-prayer book, 
conſult not this nor that man : beſides litur- 
gies, never compliment nor uſe high expreſ- 
Hons : the fathers oft-times fpeak oratori- 


Lords is the Parliament. 


I. THE Lords giving protections is 2 


fcorn 2 them. '-A protection means no- 
thing aG ively, put paſſively ; he that is ſer- 
vant to a parliament man is thereby ** 

b 
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What a ſcorn is it to a perſon of honour to 
put his hand to two lies at once; that ſuch 
a man is my ſervant and employed by me, 
when haply he never ſaw the man in his lite, 
nor betorc ever heard of him. 

II. The lords proteſting is fooliſh. To 
proteſt is properly to ſave to a man's ſeli 
ſome right; but to proteſt as the Lords pro- 
teſt, when. they. their ſelves are involved, 
it is no more than if 1 ſhould go into Smiths 
neld, and ſell my horſe, and take the money, 
and yet, when 1 have your money, and you 
my horſe, 1 ſhould proteſt this horte is mine, 
becauſe I love the horſe, or I do!mot know 
why I do proteſt, becauſe my opinion is con- 
trary to the reſt ; ridiĩculous, when they (ay 
the biſhops did ansiently proteſt, it was 
only diſſenting, - that in ms caſe of the 
Vop%. & 2 37 TRE 26 1 Hat -, <a 


Lond Before the Parliament, 


I. GR E A T . by nden al thitr 
Aattcrerz, are the firſt that kno tlieir on 
virtues, A and the laſt that know their on 

vices. Some of them are aſhamed upwards, 
bound their anceſtors were too great. Others 
are aſhamed downwards becauſe =o were 
too. lityle. 64 ba 8 4 
I. "The. Prior; of, St. John of Jeruſalam 
is ſaid toi ;b&!printes. Ham: Angliæ, the firſt 
Baron of England ; ; becauſe, - being laſt af 
the 
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the Spiritual Barons, he choſe to be firſt of 
the Temporal. He was a kind of an Otter, 
a - att half Spiritual and half Tein- 


e111. Queſtion. Whether is every Baron a 
Baron of ſome place ? 

Anſwer. It is according to his patent: of 
late years they have been made Barons of 
ſome place, but anciently not, called only 
by their firname, or the firname of ſome 
family, into which they have been marricd, 

IV. The making of new Lords leſſens all 
the reſt. It is in the bufineſs of Lords, as it 
was with St. Nicholas's image : the country- 
man, you know, could not find in his heart 
to adore the new image, made of his own 
plum-tree, though he had formerly worſhip- 
ped the old one. The Lords that are an- 
cient we honour, becauſe we know not whence 
they come; but the new ones we flight, be- 
cauſe we know their beginning 

V. For the Iriſh Lords to take upon them 
here in England, is, as if the cook in the 
fair ſhould come to my Lady Kent's kitchen, 
and take upon him to roaſt the meat there be- 
cauſe he is a cook in another Place, 


Mi iage. 


J. OF all the actions of a man's life his. 
marriage does leaſt concern other people; 
yet 
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yet of all actions of our life, it is moſt mech 
dled with by other people. 

II. Marriage is nothing but a civil con- 
tract; it is true, it is an ordinance of God; 
ſo is every other contract, God commands me 
to keep it when I have made it. 

III. Marriage is a deſperate thing; the 
frogs in ZEſop were extreme wiſe, they had a 
great mind to ſome water, but they would not 
leap into the well, becauſe they could not get 
out again... .* 

IV. We ſingle our particulars and apply 
God's providence to them; thus, when two 
are married and have undone one another, 
they cry it was God's providence we ſhould 


come toge:her, when God's providence des 


equally concur to every thing. 
Marriage of Ccuſin Germans. 


I. SOME men forbear to, marry. couſin 
germans out of this kind of ſcruple of con- 
ſc;ence, becauſe it was u lawful before the 
Reformation, and is ſtil: in the church of 
Rome. And fo by reaſon their grandiather, 
or their great grandfather did not do, it, 
upon that old ſcore they think they ought 
not to do it; as ſome men ſforbear fleſh upon 
Friday, not reflefting upon the ſtatute 
hi h with us makes it unlawful, but out of 
an old ſcore, becauſs the church of Rome 
forb;ds it, and their forefathe s always N 
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fleſn upon that day. Others forbear it out of 
a natural conſid eration, becauſe it is obſerved 
(for example) in beaſts, if two couple of a near 
kind, the breed proves not ſo good: the ſame 
obſervation they make in plants and trees, 
which degenerate being grafted upon the fame 
ſtock: and it is alfo farther obſerved, thoſe 
matches between couſin germans ſeldom prove 
fortunate. But for the lawfulneſs, there is no 
coulour but couſin germans in England may 
marry borh by the law of God and man; for 
with us we have reduced all the degrees of 
warriage to thoſe in the Levetical law, an 
it is plain there's nothing againſt it. As for 


that that is ſaid couſin germans once removed 


may not marry, and therefore being a farther 
degree may not, it is preſumed a nearer ſhould 
not; no man can tell what it means. 


Meafure of Things. 


I. WE meaſure from ourſelves, and as 
things are for our uſe and purpoſe, ſo we 
approve them. Bring a pear to the table 
that is rotten, we cry it down; it is naught; 
but bring a medlar that is rotten, and it is 
a fine thing, and yet I'll warrant you the 
pear thinks as well of itſelf as the medlar 
does. 

II. We meaſure the excellency of. other 
men by ſome excellency we conceive to bein 
ourſelves, Naſh, a poet, poor enough (as 

poets 
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poets uſed to be) ſeeing an alderman with, hi: 
gold chain, upon his great horſe, by way of 
ſcorn, ſaid to one of his companions, Do 
x you fee yon fellow, how goodly, how big 
80 E looks; why that fellow cannot make a 
„ blank verſe.” | | 

III. Nay we meaſure the goodneſs of God 
from ourſelves ; we meaſure his goodneſs, 
his juſtice, his wiſdom, by ſomething we 
call juſt, good, or wiſe, in ourſelves ; and 
in ſo doing, we judge proportionably to the 
country fellow in the play, who ſaid, if he 
were a King, he would live like a Lord, and 
haye peaſe and bacon every day, and a whip 
that cry'd Naſh. 


Difference of Men. 


I. The difference of men is very great; 
you would ſcarce think them to be of the ſame 
ſpecies, and yet it conſiſts more in the affec- 
tion than in the intellect: for, as in the 
ſtrength of body two men ſhall be of an 
equal ſtrength, yet one ſhall appear 
than the other; becauſe he exerciſes and puts 
but his ſtrength, the other will not ſtir nor 
ſtrain himſelf. So it is the ſtrength of the 
brain, the one endeavours, and ſtrains, and 
labours, and ſtudies, the other ſits ſtill, and 
is idle, and takes hv pains, and therefore he 
appear ſo much the inſetior. 

MINIS- 
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Mi iniſter Divine. 


I. THE impoſition of hands upon the 
miniſter, when all is done, will be nothing 
but a deſignation of a perſon to this or that 
office or employment in the church. It is a 
ridiculous phraſe that of the Canoniſts, Con- 
ferre Ordines, it is Coaptare aliguem in Ordi- 


nem, to make a man one of us, one of our num- 


ber, one of our order. So Cicero would un- 
derſtand what I ſaid, it being a phraſe bor- 
rowed from the Latins, and to be underſtood 
proportionably to what was amongſt them. 

II. Thoſe words you now uſe in making a 
miniſter, © receive the Holy Ghoſt,” were uſed 
amongſt the Jews in making of a lawyer; from 
thence we have them, which is a villainous key 
to ſomething, as if you would have ſome other 
kind præfecture than a mayoralty, and yet 
keep the ſame ceremony that was uſed in 
making the mayor. 

III. A prieſt has no ſuch thing as an inde- 
lible character; what difference do you find 
betwixt him and another man after ordination ? 
Only he is made a prieſt, as I ſaid, by deſig- 
nation; as a lawyer is called to the bar, then 
made a ſergeant: all men that would get power 
over others, make themſelves as unlike them 
as they can; upon the ſame ground the prieſts 
make themſelves unlike the laiety. 

IV. A miniſter, when he is made, is ma- 
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teria prima, apt for any form the ſtate will 
put upon him, but of himſelf he can do no- 
thing. Like a doctor of law in he uriver- 
ſity, he hath a great deal of law in hin, but 
cannot uſe it till he be made ſomebody's chan- 
cellor ; or, like a phyſician, betore he re- 
ceived into a houſe, he can give nobody phy- 
ſic; indeed after the niaſter o. the houſe hath 
given him charge of his ſervants, then he 
may : or, like a ſuffragan, that could do no- 
thing but give orders, and yet he was no 

biſhop. | 
V. A miniſter ſhould preach according to 
the articles of religion eſtabliſhed in the church 
where he is. To be a civil lawyer, let a man 
read Juſtinian and the body of the law, to 
confirm his brain to that way, but when he 
comes to practiſe, he muſt make uſe of it ſo 
far as it concerns the law received in his own 
country. To be a phyſician, let a man read 
Galen and Hippocrates ; but when he prac- 
tices, he muſt apply his medicine according 
to thetemper of thoſe men's bodies with whom 
he lives, and have reſpect to the heat and cold 
of climes, otherwiſe that which in Pergamus, 
where Galen lived, was phyſic, in our cold 
climate may be poiſon, So, to be a divine, 
let him read the whole body of divinity, the 
fathers, and the ſchoo men; but when he 
comes to practiſe, he mult uſe it and apply 
t according to thoſe grounds and _ of 
reugon 
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religion that are eſtabliſhed in the churchy 
and this with ſenſe. 

VI. There be four things a miniſter ſhould 
be at: the conſcionary part, eccleſiaſtical 
itory, ſchool divinity, and the caſuiſts. 

1. In the conſcionary part, he muſt read 
all the chief fathers, both Latin atd Greck, 
wholly, St. Au in, St. Ambroſe, St. Chry- 
ſoſtome, both the Gregories. &c. Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Epiphaniu 
which laſt have more Har ing. in them than 
all the reit, and wr:t tre ly. 

2. For ecclcſiaitica. ory, le him read Ba- 
ronius, with the Magdeburgenſes, and be his 
ownyjudze, the one being extremely ſor the 
papiſts, the other extremely agaiuſt them. 

3. For ſchool divinity, let him get Javel- 
lus's edition of Scotus or Major, where there 
be quotations that direct you to every ſchool- 
man, were ſuch and ſuch queſtions are 
handled. Without ſchool divinity, a divine 
knows nothing logically, nor wiil he be able 
to ſatisfy a rational man out of the pulpit, 

4 The ſtudy of the caſuiits muſt fojlow 
the ſtudy of the ſchoolmen, becauſe the di- 
viſion of th ir caſes is according to their di- 
vinity ; otherwiſe he tha: beeins with them 
will know little. As he that begins with the 
ſtudy/ot the reports and caſes in the common 
law{ will thcreby know little of the law, Ca- 
ſuit, may be of admirable uſc, if diſcreetly 

alt with, though. among them you ſhall 
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have many leaves together very impertinent. 
A caſe well decided would ſtick by a man, 
they will remember it whether they will or 
no; whereas a quaint poſition dieth in the 
birth. The main thing is to know where to 
ſearch ; for talk what they will of vaſt memo- 
ries, no man will preſume upon his own me- 
mory for any thing he means to write or 
ſpeak in public. 

VII. “Go and teach all nations.“ This 
was ſaid to all Chriſtians that then were, be- 
fore the diſtinction of clergy and laity ; there 
have been ſince men deſigned to preach only 
by the ſtate, as ſome men are deſigned to 
ſtudy the law, others to ſtudy phyſic. When 
the Lord's Supper was inſtituted, there were 
none preſent but the diſciples : ſhall none 
then but miniſters receive ? 

VIII. There is all the reaſon you ſhould 
believe your miniſter, unleſs you have ſtudied 
divinity as well as he, or more than he. 

IX. It i; a fooliſh thing to ſay a miniſter 
muſt not meddle with ſecular matters, becauſe 
his own profeſſion will take up the whole 
man z may he not eat, or drink, or walk, cr 
learn to ſing ? the meaning of that is, he muſt 
ſeriouſly attend his calling. 

X. Miniſters with the Papiſts, that is, their 
prieſts, have much reſpect; with the Puritans 
they have much, and that upon the ſame 
ground, they pretend both of them to come 
zmrac diately from Chriſt ? but with the Pro- 

teſtants 
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toſtints they have very little; the reafon 
whereof is, in the beginning of the reforma- 
tion they w:re glad to get ſuch to take living; 
as they could procure by any invitations, 
things of pitiful condition. The nobility and 
zentry would not ſuffer their fons or kindred 
to meddle with the church, and theretore at 
this day, when they ſee a parſon they think 
him to be ſuch a thing ſtill, and thers they 
will keep him, and uſe him accordingly; it 
he bea gentleman, that is ſingled out, and he 
1; uſed the more reſpectfully. 

XI. The Proteſtant miniſter is leaſt rc- 
garde“, appears by the old ſtory of the k<eper 
of the Clink. He had pricſts of ſeveral torts 
ſent unto him; as they came in, he aiked 
them wuo they were. Who are you ? to the 
firſt: lam a prieſt of the church ct !!c:e, 
You are welcome, quoth the keeper, thute re 
thoſe will take care ot you. And-who arc you * 
A ſilenced miniſter. You are wel ome too, 
1 ſhall tare the better for you. And who are 
you ? A miniſter of the church of England. 0 
God help me, quoth the keeper, I ſhall get no- 
thing by you, I am ſure you may lie and ſtarve 
and rot, before any body will look after you. 

XII. Methinks it is an ignorant thing fer 
a Churchman to call himſelf the miniſter of 
Chriſt, becauſe St. Paul, or the apoitlcs 
called themſelves fo, If ore of thein had a 
voice froin heaven, as St. Paul hid, I will 
grant he is a miniſter of Chritt, 1 will cali 
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him ſo too. Muſt they take upon them as 
the apoſtles did ? Can they do as the apoſtles 
could ? The apoſtles had a mark to be known 
by, ſpoke tongue3, cured diſeaſes, trod upon 
ſerpents, &. Can they do this? If a gen- 
tleman tells me, he will ſend his man to me, 
and I did not know his man, but he gave me 
this mark to know him by, he ſhould bring 
in his hand a rich jewel; if a fellow came to 
me with a pebble ſtone, had 1 any reaſon to 
believe he was the gentleman's man. 


Money, - 


1. MONEY makes a man laugh. A 
blind fidler playing to a company, aud playing 
ſcurvily the company laughed at him; his 
boy that led him, perceived it, cried, « Father, 
let us be gone, they do nothing but laugh 
« at you.“ © Hold thy peace, boy (ſaid the 
fidler) we ſhall have their money preſently, 
« and then we will laugh at them.“ 

II. Euclid was beaten in Boccaline, for 
teaching his ſcholars a mathematical figure in 
his ſchool, whereby he ſhewed that all the 
lives both of Princes and private men, tended 
to one center, con Gentilezza, handſomely to 
get money out of other men's pockets, and 
put it into their own. 

III. The Pepe uſed heretofore to ſend ths 
Princes of Chriſtendom to fight againſt the 
'Zurk, but Prince and Pope finely juggled to- 
gether 
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gether, the monies were raiſed, and ſome 
men went out to the holy war ; but commonly 
after they had got the money, the Turk was 
pretty quiet, and the Prince and the Pope 
ſhared it between them. 

IV. In all time; the Princes i in Ergland 
have done ſomething illegal to get money ; 
but then came a Parliament, and all was well; 
the People and the Prince kiſſed and were 
friends, and ſo things were quiet for a while. 
Afterwards there was another trick found out 
to get money, and after they had got it, an- 
other Parliament was called to ſet all right, &c, 
But now they have ſo over-run the conſtable— 


I. THEY that cry down moral honeſty, 
cry down that which 1s a great part of reli- 
gion, my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards man. What care I to ſee a man run 
after a ſermon, if he couzens-and cheats as 


ſoon as he comes home. On the other ſide, 


morality muſt not be without religion ; for 
if ſo, it may change, as I ſee convenience, 
Religion muſt govern it. He that has not 
religion to govern his morality, is not a dram 
better than my maſtiff dog: ſo long as you 
ſtroke him, and pleaſe him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as finely as may be, 
he is a very good moral maſtiſf; but if you hurt 


him, 
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him, Le will fly in your face and tear your 
throat. 


Mer age. 


1 IN cafe I receive a thouſand pounds, 
and mortgage as much land as is worth two 
thouſand to you; if I do not pay the money 
at fuch a day, 1 fail, whether you may take 
my land and keep it, in point of. conſcience ? 

Anſwer. If you had my lands as ſecurity 
only for your money, then you are not to 
keep it; but if we bargained fo, ſo that. if 1 did 
not repay your roc l. my land thould go for 
it, be it what it will, no doubt you may with 
a ſafe conſcience keep it; for in theſe things 
all the obligation is ſervare fidem. 


Number. 
1. A LL thoſe myſterious things they ab- 


ferve in numbers, come to nothing upon this 
very ground, becauſe number in itſelf is no- 


thing, has not to do with nature, but is mere- 


I; of human impoſition, a mere ſourd. For 
example, when I cry one o'clock, two o'clock, 
three o'clock, that 13 but man's diviſion of 
time, the time itſelf goes on, and it had 
been all one in nature, if thoſe hours had 
been called nine, ten, and eleven, So when 
they ſay the ſeventh fon is fortunate, it means 
nothing, for if you count from the ſeventh 
backward, 
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backward, then the firſt is the ſeventh, why 
i» not he likewiſe fortunate ? 


Oatbs. 


I. SWE ARING was another thing with 
the Jews than with us, becauſe they might 
= pronounce the name of the Lord Jeho- 
vah. 

II. There is no oath ſcarcely, but we 
ſwear to things we are ignorant of: for ex. 
ample, the oath of ſupremacy ; how many 
know how the King is King ? What arehis 
right and prerogative ? So how many know 
what are the privileges of the Parliament, 
and the liberty of the ſubject, when they 
take the proteſtation? But the meaning is, 
they will defend them when they know them. 
As if 1 ſhould ſwear I would take part with 
all that wear red ribbands in their hats, it may 
be I do not know which colour is red ; but 
when I do know, and ſee a red ribband in a 
man's hat, then I will take his part. 

III. I cannot conceive how an oath is im- 


poſed, where there is a party, viz. in the 


Houſe of Commons, they are all fares inter 
fe, only one brings paper, and ſhews it the 
reit ; they look upon it, and in their own 
ſenſe take it: now they are not pares to me, 
who am none of the Houſe, for 1 do not ac- 
knowledge myſelf their ſubject; if I did, then 
no queſtion, I was bound by an oath of th-ir 
impoſing 
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impoſing. It is to me but reading a paper 
in their own ſ-nſe. 


IV. There i: a great difference between an 


aſſertory oath, and a promiſſory oath, An 


aſſertory oath is made to a man before Gd, 
and I muſt ſwear ſo, as man may now what 
1 mean; but a promiſſory oath is made to 
Co! only and ] am ſure he knows my mean- 
ing o in the newonth it run “ Whereas 
«Ki helicve in my conſcience, &c. | will aſ- 
* fit thu and thus; tat wacreas,”' gives 
me an outlcoſe, for it I do not believe 105 
for ought [ G, 1 ſwcar not at all. 

V. In a promitfory oath the mind I am in 
is good interpretation ; for it there be enough 
happened to change my mind, 1 do not kneay 
why 1 mould no. If I promiſe to go to 
Ox ſord to morrow, and meant it when I ſaid 
it, and afterwards it eppœars to me, that it 
will be my vndoing, will you ſay I have broke 
my promiſe if 1 ſtay a: home? Certainly [ 
muſe not 5 

Vi. The Jews had this way with them 
concerning a promiſſory oa h or vow, if one 
of them had vowed a vow, which afterwards 
appeared to him to be very prejudicial by r ca- 
ſon of ſomething he cithcr did not forcice, 
or did not think of when he made his vow, 
it he made i known to three of his country - 
men, they had power to abſolve hun, though 
he could not abſolve himſelf and that they 
picked out of ſome words in the text: pa- 
jury 
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jury hath only to do with an aſſertory oath, 
and no man was puniſhed for perjury by man's 
law till Queen Elizabeth's time; it was left 
to God, a a fin againſt him; the reaſon was, 
becauſe it was ſo hard a thing to prove a 
man perjured : 1 might miſunderſtand him, 
and he ſwears as be thought. 

VII. When men alk me whether they may 
take an oath in their own ſenſe, it is to me 
a3 if they ſhould aſk whether they may go to 
ſuch a place upon their own legs, I would 
fain know how they can go otherwiſe ? 


VIII. It the minilter> that are in ſequeſ- 


tered living, will not take the engagement, 


threaten to turn them out and put in the old 


ones, and then, i'll warrant you they will take 
it. A gentleman having been rambling two 
or thre days, at length came home, and be- 
ing in bed with his wife, would fain have 
been at fomething that ſhe was unwilling to, 
and inſtead of complying fell to chiding him 
for his being abroad ſo long : well, ſaid he, 
ik you will not, cal up Sue (his wife's 
chambermaid) upon that ſhe yielded pre- 
ſently. 

IX. New oaths are ſo frequent, 
ſhould be taken like pills, ſwallowed whole; 
if you chew them, you will find them bitter: 
if you think what you ſwear it will hardly 
£9 down, 


Vracle: 0 
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Oracle. 


1. ORACLES ceaſed preſently after 
nns r, as ſoon as nobody believed them. 
Juſt as we have no fortunetellers, nor wiſe 
men, when nobody cares for them. Some- 
times you have a ſeaſon for them, when people 
believe them, and neither of theſe I conceive 
wrought by the devil. 


Opinion. 


I. OPINION and affection extremely dif- 
fer; I may affect a woman beſt, but it does 
not follow I muſt think her the handſomeit 
woman in the world. I love apples beſt of 
any fruit, but it does not follow 1 muſt think 
apples to be the beſt of fruit. Opinion is 
ſomthing wherein I go about to give rea- 
ſon why all the world ſhould think as I think. 
Affection is a thing wherein I look aſter the 
pleaſing of myſelf, 

II. It was good fancy of an old Plato- 
nic : the Gods, which are above men, had 
ſomething whereof man did partake (an in- 
telle& knowledge) and the Gods kept on 
their courſe quietly. The beaſts, which are 
below man, had ſomething whereof man did 

artake (ſenſe and- growth) and the beaſts 
ived quietly in their way. But man had 
ſomething in him whereof neither * 


* 


6 
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beaſts did partake, which gave him all the 
trouble, and made all the confuſion in the 
world ; and that is opinion. 

III. It is a fooliſh thing for me to be 
brought off from an opinion in a thing neither 
of us know, but are led anly by ſome cob- 
web ſtuff; as in ſuch a caſe as this, trum: 
angeli invicem colloquantcr ? If 1 forſake my 
fide in ſuch a cafe, I ſhew myſelf wonderful 
light, or infinitely complying, or flattering 
the other party: But if 1 be in a huſineſs of 
nature, and hold an opinion one way, and 
ſom2 man's experience has found out the con- 
trary, I may with a falſe reputation give up 
my 1ide. 

IV. It is a vain thing to talk of a heretic, 
for a man for his heart can think no other- 
wiſe than he does think. In the primitive 
times there were many opinions, nothing 
ſcarce but ſome one or other held: one of 
theſe opinions being embraced by ſome prince 
and received into his kingdom, the reſt were 
condemned as herefie-; and his religion, 
which was but one of the ſeveral opinions, 
firſt is ſaid to be orthodox, nd fo to have 
continued ever ſince the apoitic3. 


2 — 
Pari . 


I. THIS is the juggling trick cf the pa- 
rity, they would have nobody above them, 
K bug 
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but they do not tell you they would have no- 
body under them. 


Parliament. 


I. ALL are involved in a Parliamant, 
There was a time when all men had their 
voice in chuſng knights. About Henry the 
Sixth s time they found the inconvenience, 
ſo one Parliament made a law. that only he 
that had forty ſhilling: per annum ſhould give 
his voice, they under ſhould be excluded. 
They made the law who had the voice of all, 
as well under forty ſhillings as above, and 
thus it continues ac this dy. All conſent 
civilly in a Parliament; women are in- 
volved in the men, children in thoſe of per- 
fe& age; thoſe that are under forty ſhillings 
a hear, in thoſe that have torty ſhillings a 
year; thoſe of forty ſhillings in the knights, 

II. all things are brought o the Farlia- 
ment, little to the courts of juſtice : juſt as 
in a room where there is a banquet preſen ed, 
if there be perſons of quality there, the pec- 
an muſt expect and ſtay till the great ones 

ve done. | 

III. The Parliament flying upon ſeveral 
men, and thenletting them alone, dots as a 
hawk that flies a covey ot partridu.s, and 
when ſhe ha: flown th..n a great way, graws 
weary and takes a tree; then the falconer 
lures ber down and takes her to his fiſt 4 

on 


? 
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on they go again, bheirett, up ſprings another 
covey, away goes the hawk, and as ſhe did 
before, take another trce, &c. 

LV. D:(:nters in Parliament may a length 
come to a good end, though firſt there be a 
great deal ot do, and a great deal of noiſe, 
which mad, wild tolks make; juſt as in brew=- 
ing of wrelt beer, there is a grea. deal of bu- 
ſincſs in grinding the malt, and that ſpoils 
any mans clothe; that come near it; then it 
muſt be mathed; then come; a fellow in and 
drinks of the wort, and he is drunk; hen 
th y keep a huge quarter when they c rry it 
into the cellar, and a twelvemonth attcr it is 
delicate fine beer. 

V. It muſt neccffarily be, that our diſ- 
tempers are w rie than they were in the be- 
ginning of the Parliament. If a phyſician 
comes to a fic! man, he lets him bluod, it 
may be ſ:arifies him, cups him, puts him into 
a great diſorder beicre he makes him well; 
and if he be ſent for to cure an ague, and he 
finds his patient has many diſeaſes, a dropſy, 
and a palſy, he applies remedies to them all, 
which makes the cure the longer and the 
dearer; this is the caſe, 

VI. Ihe parliament men are as great 
prince; as any in the world, when, whatſo- 
ever they plcaſe is privilege of Parliament ; 
no man muſt Know the number of their pri- 
vileges; and whatſoever hey diſlike is breach 


ef privilege. The duke of Venice is no more 


K 2 than 
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than Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; but 
the Senate at Venice are not fo much as our 
Parliament men, nor have they that power 
over the people, who yet exerciſe the greateſt 
tyranny that is any where, In plain truth, 
breach of privilege is only the actual taking 
away of a member of the Houſe, the reſt 
are offences againſt the Houſe, For exam- 
ple, to take ovt proceſs againit a perliament 
man, cr the like. 

VII. The parliament party, if the law be 
for them, they cal! ſo the law; if it be againſt 
them they will go to a parliamentary way; 
if law he for them, then for law 7giin: 
like him that firſt called ior ſac to heat him, 
then ſmall drink to cool his ſack, then ſack 
again to heat his ſmall drink, &c, 

VIII. The parliament party does not play 
fair play, in fitting up till two of the clock 
in the morning to vote ſomething they have 
a mind to: it is like a craſty gametter, that 
makes the company drunk, then cheats them 
of their money. 

IX. Young men and infirm men go awzy ; 
beſides, a man is not there to perſuade other 
men to be of hi- mind, but to ſpeak his own 
heart, and if it be liked, ſo, if not, there is 
an end. 


Parſon. 


I. THOUGH we write (parſon) diffe- 
rently, yet it is but perſon, that is, the in- 
dividual 
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dividual perſon ſet apart for the ſervice of 
ſuch a church, and it is in Latin perſoza, and 
perſonatus. is a parſonage: indeed with the 
canon lawycr , per ſonatus is any dignity or 
preferment in the church, 

II. There never was a merry world ſince 
the fairies left dancing, and the parſon left 
conjuring. The opinion of the latter kept 
thieves in awe, and did as much good in a 
country as a juſtice of peace. 1 


Patierce. 


I. PATIENCE is the chiefeſt fruit of 0 
ſtudy, a man that ſtrives to make himſelt a { 
different thing from other men by much read- 
ing, gains this chiefeit god, that in all for» © 
tunes he hath ſomething to entertain and com- 
fort himſelf withal. 


Peacts 


I. KING James was pictured going cate 
ly down a pair of ſtairs, and upon every :tep 
there was written, Pcace, pœace, peace ; the 
wiſeſt way for men in theſe times is to ſay 


nothing. . 
II. When a country wench cannot get her 1 
butter to come, ſhe ſays, the witch is in her 1 


churn: we have been churning for peace a 4 
great while, and it will not come; ſure the 
witch is in it. 


K 3 III. Though 
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III. Though we had peace, yet it will be 
2 great while ere things be ſettled ; though 
the wind lie, yet after a ſtorm, the ſea will 
work a great while. 


Penance, 


I. PENANCE is only the puniſhment 
inflicted, not penitence, which is the right 
word : a man comes not to do penance becauſe 
he repents him of his fin, but becauſe he is 
compelled to it, he curſes him, and could kill 
him that ſends him thither. The old canons 
wiſely enjoined three years penance, ſome- 
times more, becauſe in that time a man got a 
Habit of virtue, and ſo committed that fin no 
more for which he did penance. 


People. 


I. THERE is not any thing in the world 
more abuſed than this ſentence, ſalus populi 
ſuprema lex efto, for we apply it as if we 
ought to forſake the known law, when it 
may be moſt for the advant ge of the people, 
when it means no ſuch thing, For firſt, it 
is not ſalus pepuli ſu prema lex eſt, but ee, 
it being one of the laws of the twelve tables, 
and after divers laws made, ſome for puniſh- 
ment, ory" for reward, _ follows _ 

us pepuli ſuprema lex eſto; that is, in 
2 laws you make, have a ſpecial eye to =o 

b 
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good of the people; and then what does this 
concern the way they now go? 

II. Obiectian. He that makes one is greater 
than he that is made; the People make the 
King, ergo, Sc. 

III. Anſwer. This does not hold; for if 
1 have 1oocl. per annum, and give it you, 
and leave myſelf never a penny, I made you; 
but when you have my land, you are greater 
than 1. The pariſh makes the conſtable, 
and when the conſtable is made he governs 
the pariſh. The anſwer to all theſe doubts 
is, have you agreed ſo? If you have, then 
it muſt remain till you have altered it. 


Pleaſure. 


I. PLEASURE is nothing elſe but 
the intermiſſion of pain, the enjoying of 
ſomething that I am in great trouble for till 
J have it. 

II. It is a wrong way to proportion other 
men's pleaſui es to ourſelves; it is like a child's 
uſing a little bird, O poor bird thou ſhalt 
fleep with me.“ ſo lays it in his bofom, and 
ſtifles it with his hot breath; the bird had 
rather be in the cold air; and yet too it is the 
_ pleaſing flattery, to like what other men 
ike, 

III. It is moſt undoubtedly true, that all 
men are equally given to their pleaſures, only 
thus, one man's pleaſure lies one way, and 
ano- 
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another's another. Pleaſures are all alike ſim- 
ply conſidered in themlelves; he that hunts, 
or he that governs the commonwealth ; they 
both pleaſs themſelves alike, only we com- 
mend that whereby we ourſelves reccive ſome 
benefit; as if a man place his delight in thing; 
that tend to the common good; he that tales 
pleaſure to bear ſermons, enjoys himſelf as 
much as he that hears plays ; and could he 
that loves plays endeavour to love ſcrmons, 
poilibly he might bring himſelt to it as well 
as to any other pleaſure. At firit it may 
ſeem hafſh and tedious, but afterwards it 
would be pleaſing and delightiul. So it falls 
out in that, which is the great pleaſure of 
ſome men, tobacco; at firit they could not 
abide it, and now they cannot be without it. 
IV. Whilſt you are upon earth enjoy the 
good things that are here (to that end were 
they given) and be not mclancholy and with 
yourſelf in heaven. If a King ſhould give 
you the keeping. of a caſtle, with all things 
belonging to it, orchards, gardens, &c. and 
bid you uſe them, withal promiſe you, that 
after twenty years to remove you to the court, 
and to make you a privy counſellor ; if you 
ſhould neglect your caſtle, and refuſe to eat 
of thoſe truits, and fit down, and whine, 
and wiſh you vere a privy counſellor, do 
you think the King would be pleated with 
you ? 


V. Plea- 
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V. Pleaſures of meat, drink, clothes, &c. 
are ſorbidden thoſe that know ro how to vſe 
them; juit as nurſes cry pah, when they ſee 
a Knite in a child s hand; they will never ſay 
any Wing To Amin. 


Philſſgiy. 


\ 

I, WHEN men comfort themſclves with 
piii'oſophy. it is not becauſe they have got 
two or hree ſentcnc=s, but becauſc they have 
digeſted thoſe 1. nterces and made them their 
own : ſo pon the matter, philoſophy is no- 
thing but diferction, 


£ vel ys 


I. OVID was not only a fine poet, but 
(as a man may ſpeak) a great canon lawyer, 
as appears in his Faß, vw here we have more 
of the ſeitival of the old Romans than any 
where elſe; it is a pity the reſt are loſt. 

II. There is no reaſon plays ſhould be in 
verie, either in blank or rhime; only the poet 
has to ſay for himſeli, that be makes ſome- 
thing like that which ſomebody made b.tore 
him. The old poets had no other reaſon but 
this, their verſe was ſung to muſic. othet- 
wiſe it had been a ſenſeleſs thing to have ſet- 
tered up themſelves. | 

III. I never converted but two, the one 
was Mr. Craſhaw, from writi g againſt plays, 

by 
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by telling him a way how to underſtand that 
place (of putting on women's apparel) which 
has nothing to do in the buſineſs, as neither 
has it, that the fa hers ſpeak againſt plays 
in their time with rœaſon enough, for they 
had real idolatries mixed with their plays, 
having three altars perpetually upon the ſtage, 
The other waz a doQor of divinity, from 

reaching againſt painting, Which fimply in 
itſelf i no more hurttul than putting on my 
clothes, or doing any think to make myſelf 


look like other folk+, that 1 may not be odious 


nor offenſive to the company. Indeed if I 
do it with an ill intention it alter. the caſe; 
ſo, if 1 put on my gloves with an intention to 
do miſchief 1 am a villain. 

IV. It is a fine thing for children to learn 
to make verſe, but when they come to be men 
they muſt ſpeak like other men, or elſe they 
will be aughed at. It is ridiculous to ſpeak, 
or write, or preath in verſe. As it is good to 
learn to dance, a man may learn his leg, learn 
to go handſomely ; but it is ridiculous for him 
to dance when he ſhould go. 

V. It is r: 'iculous for a Lord to print 
verſes ; it is well enough to make them to pleaſe 
himſelf, but to make them public is tooliſh. 
If a man in a private chamber twirls his band 
ſtrings, or plays with a ruſh to, pleaſ- him- 
ſelf, it is well enough; but if He ſhould go 
into Fleet-Strect, and fit upon a Kall, and 

twirl 
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tevirl a band ſtring, or play with a ruſh, then 

all the boys in the ſtreet would laugh at him. 
VI. Verſe proves nothing but the quantity 

of ſyllables ; they are not meant for logic. 


Pope. 


I, A POPE's bull and a pope's brief dif- 
fer very much; as with us the great and privy 
ſeal : the bull being the higheſt authority the 
Pope can give. the brief is of leſs 3 the bull 
has a leaden ſeal upon fiik hanging upon the 
inſtrument ; the brief has ſub annulo piſcateris 
upon the ſide. 

II. He was a wiſe pope, that when one that 
uſed to be merry with him, before he was ad- 
vanced to the popedom, refrained afte wards 
to come at him, preſuming he was buſy in go- 
verning the chriſtian world; the pope ſends 
for him, bids him com again, * and (ſays 
he) we will be merry as we were before, for 
« thou little thinkeſt what a little foolery go- 
« verns the Whole world.“ 

III. The Pope, in ſending relics to princes, 
does as wenche do by their waſſel at new- 
years-tide. they preſent you with a cup, and 
you muſt drink of a flabby ituff; but the 
meaning is, you mult give them money, ten 
times more than it is worth. 

IV. 'The Pope is infallible where he hath 
-power to command; that is, where he muſt 
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be obeyed, ſo is every ſupreme power and 
prince. They hat ſtretch his infallibility 
farihcr, do, they know not what, 

V. When a Proteſtant and a Papiſt diſpute, 
they talk like two mad men, becauſe they do 
not agree upon their principles ; the only 
way is to deſtroy the Vope's power, for if he 
hath power to command me, it is not my al- 
ledging reaſons to the contrary can keep me 
from obeying. For example, if a conitable 
command me to wear a green ſuit to-morrow, 
and has power to make me, it is not my al- 
ledging a hundred reaſons of the folly of it, 
can excuſe me from doing it. 

VI. here was a time when the Pope had 
power here in England, and there was ex- 
cellent uſe made of it, for it was only to ſerve 
turns, (as might be maniſeiicd out of the re- 
cords of that kingdom, which divines know 
little of.) It the King did not like wiat the 
Pope would have, he would forbid the Fope's 
legate to land upon his ground. So that the 
power was truly then in the King, though 
ſuffered in the Pope. Hut now the temporal 
and the ſpiritual power, ſpiritual ſo called, 
becauſe ordained to a ſpiritual end, ſpring 
both from one fou tain, they are like to twiſt 
that. 

VII. The Proteſtants in France bear office 
in the Nate, becauſe, though their religion be 
different, yet they acknowledge no other King 
but the King of France. The Papiits in 
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England they muſt have a King of their own, 
a Pope, that muſt do ſomething in our king- 
dom, therefore there is no reaſon they ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges. 

VIII. Amiterdam admits of all religions 
but Papiſts, and it is upon the ſame account, 
The Papiſts, wherever they live, have ano- 
ther King at Rome; all other religions are 
ſubject to the preſent ſtate, and have no 


Prince elſewhere. 


IX. The Papiſts call our religion a par- 
hamentary religion; but there was once, I 
am ſure, a parliamentry Pope; Pope Urban 
was made Pope in England by act of Parlia- 
ment, againſt Pope Clement: the act is not 
in the book of ſtatutes, either becauſe he that 
compiled the book would not have the name 
of the Pope there, or elſe he would not let 
it appear that they meddled with any ſuch 
thing, but it is upon the rolls. 

X. When our clergy preach againſt- the 
Pope, and the church of Rome, they preach 
againſt themſelves, and crying down their 
pride, their power, and their riches, have made 
themſelves poor and contemptible enough; 
they dedicate- firſt to pleaſe their Prince, not 
conſidering what would follow. Juſt as if a 
man were to go a journey, and ſeeing at his 
firſt ſetting out, the way clean and fair, ven- 
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ther off, or how ſuddenly the weather may 
change, 


P opery . 


I. THE demanding a noble, for a dead 
body paſſing through a town, came from 
hence; in time ot pcpery, they carried the 
dead body into the church. where the Prieit 
ſai dirge ; and twenty dirges at {our pence 
a picce, come to a rcble : but now it is for- 
bidden by an order irom my Lord Marſhal, 
the hualds carry his warrant bout them. 

II. We charge the prel-t.cal clergy with 
popery, to make hem odious, though we 
know they are guilty of no ſuch thing: juſt 
as heretoiore hey called im ge, Mammets 
and the adoration of iinages, mammetry; that 
is, Mahomet and mahometry , odicus names, 
when al the world knows the 1 urs are for- 
bidden images by their religion. 


Paxver. State. 


I. THERE is no ftretching of power; 
it is a good rule, eat within your ſtomach ; 
act w. thin your commiſſion. 

II. Ihey that govern moſt, make leaſt 
noiſe. You fee when they row in a barge, 
they that do crudgeury work, iſh, and puff, 
and ſweat ; but he that governs, fits quietly 


at the ſtern, and ſcarce is ſeen to ſtir. 
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III. Syllables govern the world. 

IV. “ All power is of Cod, means no 
more than ider ef ſervanct. When St Paul 
faid thi:, the people had nf Nero Cinperore 
'Th:y agree, he to command, hey to cbcys 
Then God come, in, and caits a hook upon 
then, “ kyvep your faith; * tin comes in, 
& all power is of « od * ver did ing drop 
out of the cl ud. C, od did nct make a new 
Emperor, as che King make, a juince of 

Sade. |; 

V. Chrit himſ-!f wa: a great chſcrver of 
the civil power, and did inany things only 
zun fiable, bc ofe The tate required it, which 
were dings mere temporary for the time 
ti at ſtare foul, Hut divin's make uſe of 
them to gu. pe r to thitafives. a, tor ex- 
ample, that ot die Feder, tell the church; 
there was then a Sanhedrim, a cour to tell 
it to, and theretorèe they would hare it fo now. 

VI. Divine cught to do rc more than 
what th {tate perint. Befcre the ſtate be- 
came Chriſdlan, th y made their own laws, 
and thoſe that did not obſcrve them, they 
excommunicated, naughty men, they ſuili red 
them to come no niore amongit then, but 
if they would come amongſt than, hovr 
could they hind-r them? by What law ? by 
what power? they were wil ſubze& to the 
ſtate, which was heathen. Nothing better 
expteſſes the condition of Chriſitians in thoſe 
times, than one of the mectings you have in 
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London, of men of the ſame country, of 
Suſſex men, or Pedfordthire men; they ap- 
point their meeting, and. they agree, and make 
laws amongſt themſcives, “zie that is not 
„there ſhall pay double, &c, and if any 
one miſbehave himſclf, they ſhut him out of 
their company ; but can they recover a for- 
feiture made concerning their meeting, by any 
law? have they any power to compe! one to 
pay ? But afterwards, when the ſtate became 
Chriſtian, all power was in them, and they 
gave the church as much, or as little as they 
pleaſed; and took away when they pleaſed, 
and added what they pleaſed. 

VII. The church is not only ſubje& to 
the civil power with us that are proteſtants, 
but alſo in Spain; if the church does excom- 
municate a man for what it ſhould not, the 
civil power will take him out of their hands. 
So in France, the biſhop of Angiers al ered 
ſomething in the breviary ; they complained 
to the Parliament at Paris, that made him 
alter it again, with a comme abuse. 

VIII. The Parliament of England has no 
arbitrary power in point of judicature, but in 
point of making law only. 

IX. If the Prince be ſervus natura, of a 
ſervile baſe ſpirit, and the ſubjects [iberi, 
free and ingenuous, oſt times they depoſe 
their Prince, and govern themſelves. On the 
contrary, if the People be ſcrvi natura, and 
{ome one amongſt them of a free and inge- 
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nuous ſpirit, he makes himſelf king of the 
reit; and this is the cauſe of all changes 
in the ſtate, commonwealihs into monarchiesy 
and monarctues into commonwecalhs, 

X. In a troubled ſtate we mult do as in 
foul weather upon the 1 hames, not think 
to cut directly through, ſo the boat may 
be quickly full of water, but riſe and tall 
as the waves do, give as much as conveniently 
we can. 


Prayer. 


I. IF I were a miniſter, I ſhould think 
myſelf moit in my otfice, reading of prayers, 
and diſpenſing the ſacraments; and it is ill 
done to put one to ofticiate in the church, 
whoſe perion is contemptible out of it. Should 
a great lady, that was invited to be a goſſip, 
in her place ſend her kitchen maid, it would 
be ill taken; yet the is a woman as well as 
ſhe ; let her ſend her woman at leaſt, 

II. © You ſhall pray,“ is the right way, 
becauſ2 according as the church is ſectled, 
no man may make a prayer in public of his 
own head. 

III. It is not the original Common=-prayer 
book. Why? Shew me an original Bib, or 
an original Magna Charta. 

IV. Admit the preacher prays by the ſpi- 
rit, yet that very prayer is common prayer to 
the people; they are tied as much to his 
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worde, as in ſaying “ Almighty and moſt 
„ merciful father: Is it then unlawful in the 
miniſter, but not unlawful in the people? 

IV. There were ſome mathematicians, that 
could, with one fetch of their pen, make an 
exact circle, and with the next tuch, point 
out the centre? it is therefore reaſonable to 
baniſh all uſe of the compaſſes. Set forms 
are a pair of compaſſes. 

VI. “God hath given giſts unto men.“ 
General texts prove nothing; let him ſhew 
me John, William, or Thomas in the text, 
and then I will believe him. If a man hath 
a voluble tongue, we ſay, he hath the gift of 
prayer. His gift is to pray long, that I ſee; 
bur does he pray better ? 

VII. We take care what we ſpeak to men, 
but to God we may ſay any thing. 

VIII. The people muſt not think a thought 
towards God, but as their paſtors will put it 
into their mouths ; they will make right ſheep 
of us. 

IX. The Engliſh prieſts would do that in 
Engliſh, which the Romans do in Latin, keep 
the people in ignorance; but ſome of the peo- 
ple out do them at their own game. | 

X. Prayer ſhould be ſhort, without giving 
God Almighty reaſons why he ſhould grant 
this, or that; he knows beſt what is good for 
us. If your boy ſhould aſk you a ſuit of 
clothes, and give you reaſons, (otherwiſe he 
cannot wait upon you; he cannot go _ 
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but he will diſcredit you) would you endure 
it? you know it better than he, let him aſk 
a ſuit of clothes. 

XI. If a ſervant that has been ſed with 
good beef, goes into that part of I'ngland 
where ſalmon is plenty, at firit he is pleaſed 
with his ſalmon, and deſpiſes his beet ; but 
after he has been there a while, he grows 
weary of his ſalmon, and withcs for his good 
beef again. We have a while been much 
taken with this praying by he fpirit, but in 
time we may grow weary of it, and wiſh for 
our Common Prayer, 

XII. It is hoped we may be cured of our 
extemporary prayers, the ſame way the gro- 
cer's boy is cured of his eating plums, when: 
we have had our belly full of them. 


Preaching. 


IJ. NOTHING is more miſtaken than 
that ſpeech, © Preach the goſpel,” for it is 
not to make long harangues, as they do now 
a days, but to tell the news of Chriſt's com- 
ing into the world; and when that is done, or 
where it is known already, the preacher's 
work 1s done. 

II. Preaching in the firſt ſenſe of the 
word ceaſed as ſoon as ever the goſpels were 
written. 

III. When the preacher ſays, this is the 
meaning of the Holy Ghoſt in ſuch a place, 
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in ſenſe he can mean no more than this; 
that is, I, by ſtudying of the place, by com- 
paring one place with another, by weighing 
what goes betore, and what comes after, think 
this is the meaning of the Holy Ghoſt; and 
for ſhortneſs of expreſſion I ſay, the Holy 
Ghoſt ſays thus, or this is the meaning of 
the ſpirit of God. So the Judge ſpeaks of 
the King's proclamation, this is the intention 
of the King; not that the King had declared 
his intention any other way to the Judge, but 
the Judge ex mining the contents of the pro- 
clamation, gathers by the purport of the words 
the King's intention; and then for ſhort- 
neſs of expreſſion ſays, this is the King's in- 
tention. 

IV. Nothing is text but what was ſpoken 
in the Bible, and meant there ſor perſon and 
place, the reſt is application, which a diſcreet 
man may do well; but it is his ſcripture, 
not the Holy Ghoſt. 

V. Preaching by the ſpirit, as they call it, 
i; moſt eſteemed by the common people, 
becauſe they cannot abide art or learning, 
which they have not been bred up in. Juit 
as in the buſineſs of fencing; it one country 
ſelow, amongſt the reit, has“ been at ſ hoot, 
the reit will undervalue his ſkill, or tell him 
he wants valour: “ You come with your 
« (chool tricks: there's Dick Butcher has 
« ten times more mettl2 in him.“ So they ſay 
to the preachers; $ You come with your 
„ ſchool 
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« ſchool learning: there is ſuch a one had 
«© the ſpirit.“ 

VI. The tone in preaching does much in 
working upon the people's ffections. If a 
man ſhould make love in an ordinary tone, 
his miſtreſs would not regard him; and there- 
fore he muſt whine. If a man ſhould cry 
fire, or murder, in an ordinary voice, no body 
would come out to help him. 

VII. Preachers will bring any thing into 
the text. The young Maſters of Arts preach- 
ed againſt non-reſidency in the univerſity; 


whereupon the heads made an order, that no 


man ſhovld meddle with any thing but what 
was in the text. 'I he next day one preached 
upon theſe words, Abr..ham begat Iſaac ;*? 
when he had gone a good way, at laſt he 
obſerved, that Abraham was reſident; fer if 
he had been non-refident, he could never 
have begot Iſaac; and ſo fell foul upon the 
non-reſidents. 

VIII. I could never tell what often preach- 
ing meant after a church is ſettled, and we 
know what is to be done; it is juſt as if a 
huſbandman ſhould. once tell li; ſervants 
what they are to do, when to ſow, when to 
reap; and aſterwards one ſhould come and 
tell them twice or thrice a day what they 
know already. You muſt ſow your wheat in 
October, you muſt reap your wheat in Au- 
guſt, &c. 

IX. The main argument why they would 
have 
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have two ſermons a day, is, b cauſe they have, 
two mea s à day; the ſoul mutt be fed as well 
a, the boy. But 1 may as well argue, I 
ought to have two noſ. „ hecauſe I have two 
eyes; or two mou h, b<civie 1 have two 
ears. What have meals and ſermc2n, to do 
one with another? 

X. The thing between God and man are 
but few, and thoſe, forſooth, we muſt be 
told often of; but things between man and 
man are many; thoſs I har of, not ah ve 
twice a year, at the aſſiz s, cr once a quarter 
at the fetfions: but few. come then; nor 
does the minitter exhort the people to go at 
thele tia s to lern their dut ty tC wards their 
neigubour. Olten preaching is ſure to keep 
the miniſter in countenance, that he may have 
ſomething to do 

XI. In preaching they ſay more to raiſe 
men to love virtue, than men can pcſhbly 
PSV. er N, to make them do their 2 "Wi 4 
you would teach a man to thro th: ; to 
make him put out his flrength, you 5 1 2} * 
throw further than it is D MY 1. ior him, or 
any man elſe: throw over yonder houſe 

XII. In Preach: ng the. do 5 by men as wri- 
ters of romances 40 by th ir chief knights, 
bring them into many dangers, but {till fetch 
them off: fo they put men in fcar of hell, 
but at laſt bring them to hea en. 

XIII. Preachers ſay, Do as I fay, not 
„ as I do.“ But ii a phyfic ian had the ſame 
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— 
diſeaſe upon him that I have, and he would 
bid me do one thing, and he do quite another, 
could I believe him? 
XIV. Preaching the ſame ſermon to all 


ſorts of pcople, is, as if a ſchoo!maſter 


ſhould read the ſame leffon to his ſeveral 
f rms: if he reads amo, amas, ama, the 
higheſt forms laugh at him; the younger boys 
admire him: ſo it is in preaching to a mixed 
audi ory. 

Ob ection. But it cannot be otherwiſe ; the 
pariſh cannot be divided into ſeveral ſorms: 
What muſt the preacher then do in diſcre jon ? 

Hrſwwer. Wliy then let him uſe ſome ex- 
preſſions by which this or that condition of 


people may know ſuch docttine does more 


eſpecially concern them, it being ſo delivered 
that the wiſeſt may be con ented to hear. For 
if he dchvers it altogether, and leaves it to 


them to ſingle out what belongs to them- 


ſelves, which i; the uſual way. it is as if a 
man would beſtow giſts upon children of ſe- 
veral ages: two years old, four years old. ten 
years old, &c. and there he brings tops, pin-, 
points, ribbands, and caſts them all in a heap 


together upon a table before them; though 


the boy of ten years old knows how to chocſe 
his top, yet the child of two year; old, that 
ſhould have a ribband, takes a pin, and the 
pin, ere he be aware, pricks his fingers, 
and then all is out of order, &c. Preaching 
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for the moſt part is the glory of the preacher, 
to ſhew himſelf a fine man. Catechiſing 
would do much better. 

XV. Uſe the beſt arguments to perſuade, 
though but few underſtand ; for the ignorant 
will ſooner be.ieve the judicious of the pariſh, 
ö than the preacher himſelf; and they teach 

when they diſpute what he had ſaid, and be- 
lieve it the ſooner confirmed by men of their 
own fide. For betwixt the laity ar.d the cler- 
gy there is, as it were, a continual driving of 
a bargain ; ſomething the clergy would till 
have us be at, and therefore many things are 
heard from the preacher with ſuſpicion, 
They are afraid of ſome ends, which are 
eaſily aſſented to, when they have it from 
ſome of themſelves. It is with a ſermon as 
it is with a play; many come to ſee it, which 
do not underſtand it; and yet hearing it cried 
up by one, whoſe judgment they caſt them- 
ſelves upon, and of power with them, they 
ſwear and will die in it, that it is a good play; 
which they would not have done if the prieſt 
himſelf had told them ſo. As in a great 
| ſchool, it is the maſter that teaches all; the 
\ monitor does a great deal of work, it may be 
the boys are afraid to ſee the maſter; ſo in 
a pariſh it is not the miniſter does all; the 
greater neighbour teaches the leſſer, the maſ- 
ter of the houſe teaches his ſervants, &c. 

XVI. Firſt in your ſermons uſe your lo- 
gic and then your rhetoric, Rhetoric 8 
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logie is like a tree with leaves and bloſſoms 
but no root; yet, I confeſs, more are taken 
with rhetoric than logic, becauſe they are 
catched with a free cxpreſſion, when they un- 
derſtand not reaſon. Logic muſt be natural, 
or it is worth nothing at all : your rhetoric 
figures may be learned ; that rhetoric is beſt 
which is moſt ſeaſonable and moſt catching, 
An inſtance we have in that old blunt com- 
mander at Cadiz, who ſhewed himſelf a good 
orator, being to ſay ſomething to his ſoldiers, 
which he was not uſed to do, he made them a 
ſpeech to this purpoſe : What a ſhame will it 
« beto you Engliſhmen, that feed upon good 
« beef, and brewis, to let thoſe raſcally Spa- 
& niards beat you, that eat nothing but oranges 
& and lemons !'* And ſo put more courage 
into his men than he could have done with a 
more learned oration. K hetoric i; very good, 
or ſtark naught :; there is no medium in rhe- 
toric. If. I am not ſully perſuaded, I laugh 
at the orator. 

XVII. It is good to preach the. ſame thing 
again, for that is the way to have it lcarn- 
ed. You ſee a bird by often whiſtling to 
learn a tune, and a month after record it to 
her'elf. | 

XVIII. It is a hard caſe a miniſter ſhould 
be turned out ot his living for fomething 
they inform he has faid in his pulpit. We 
can no more kn.w what a mini her ſaid in 
his ſermon by two or — words picked * 
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of it, than we can tell what tune a myfioian 
play-d laſt upon the lute, by two or three 
ſingle notes. 


Predeſtinatien. 


I. THEY that talk nothing but predes- 
tination, and will not proceed in tne way of 
Heaven till they be ſatisficd in that point, 
do, as a man that would not come to Lon- 
don, unleſs at his firſt ſtep he might ſet his 
foot upon the op of St. Paul's. 

II. tor a young divine to begin in his 
pulpit with pred«<itination, is as if a man 
were coming into London, and at his firit 
ſtep would think to ſcrt his foot, &c. 

III. Predeſtination is a point ina cefſible, 
out of our reach; we can mak? no notion of it, 
it is ſo full ot int icacy, ſo full of contradic- 
tion; it is, in good earncit, as we ſtate it, 
half a doz-n bulls one upon another. 

IV. Doctor Frideaux, in his lectures, ſe- 
veral days uſed arguments to prove predeſti- 
nation: at laſt tell his auditory they are 
damned that do not believe it, Doing herein 
juſt like ſchool boys, when one o! them has 
got an apple, or ſomething the reſt have a 
mind to, they uſe all arguments they can 
to get ſome of it irom them: I gave you 
« ſome the othe day: you ſhall have ſome 
« with me another time. When they can- 

; . not 
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not prevail, they tell him he is a jackanaps, 
a rogue, and a raſcal. 


P referment. 


I. WHEN you would have a child go to 
ſuch a place, and you uad him unwi ling, you 
tell im he thall ride a cock horſe, and tnen 
he will go preſently : ſo do the that govern 
the ſtace, deal by men, to work them to their 
ends; they t.!! them they ſhall be .dvanc d 
to ſuch or ſu hi a place, and hey will do any 
thing they would have them. 

II. A great place ſtrangely qualifies. John 
Read, groom of th cha.nber to my Lord of 
Kent, was in the right. Attorney oy being 
dead, iome were iaying, how will the King 
do for a fit man? „ Why, any man, ' ſays 
John Read, “ may execute the p ace. — I 
„ warran ,”' ſays my Lord, “ thou thinkeſt 
« thou underſtandeſt enough to periorm it! 
—* Ye,” quoth Join; * let the King make 
% me Attorney, and I would fain ſce that 
& man that durſt tel me there is any thing I 
& underitand not.“ 

III. Wnen the pageants are a coming, 
there is a great thruſting and a riding upon 
one another's backs, to look out at the wins 
dow; ſtay a little and they will come juſt to 
you, you may ſee them quietly. So it is when 
a new ſtateſman or officer is to be choſen ; 
there is great expectation and liſtening who 

M 2 
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it ſhould be; ſtay a while, a d you may know 
quictly, 

IV. Miſſirg preferment make; the preſ- 
byters fall toul upon the biſliops: men that 
are in hopes, ard in the way ct riſirg, keep 
in the channel, but hey that have none, fect; 
new ways: it is ſo amengſt the lawyers; 
he that hath the Judge car, will be very ob- 
ſervant of the way of tie Court; but he that 
hath no regard vill be flying out. 

V. My Lord Digby having ſpoken ſome- 
thing in the FHouic of Commons, tor which 
they would have queſtioned him, was preſent- 
ly called to the upper Houſz, He did by the 
Parliament as an ape when he hath done ſome 
Waggery; his niaſter eſpics him, and he looks 
for his whip, but before he can come at him, 
Whip, ſays he, to the top of the houſe. 

VI. Some of the Farliament were diſcon- 
tentcd, that they wanted place at Court, 
which others had got; Eur when they had 
them once, tlien they were quict, Juſt as at 
a chriſtening, ſome that get no ſugar plums, 
when the reit bave, mutter and grunible; 
preſently the wench cones again with her 
baſket of ſugar plums, and then they catch 
and ſcramble, and when they have got them, 
you hear no more of them, 


Præmunire. 
I. THERE can be no præmunire. A 


præmunire, ſo called from the word fræmu- 
nire 
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wire facias, was when a man laid an action in 
an Eccleſiaſti al Court, for which he could 
have no remedy in any of the King's Courts 
that is, in the Courts of Common Law, by 
reaſon the i celeſiaſtical Courts, before Renry 
the Eighth, were ſubordinate to the Pope, 
and ſo it was contra cororam & dignitatem Re- 
gis; but now the Ecclcuaitical Courts are 
equally tubordinate to the King. Therefore 
it cannot be contra coronam & a; gnitatem Regis, 
and ſo no premunire. 


Prerogative, 


I. PREROGATIVE is ſomething that 
can be told what it is, not ſomething that 
has no name. . Juit as you ſee the Arch- 
biſhop has his Frerogative Court, but we 
know what is done in that Court. 80 
the King s prerogative is not his will, or 
what divines make it, a power to do hat he 
Uſts. 

II. The King's prerogative, that is, the 
King's law. For example, if you aſk whe— 
ther a patron may preſent to a living after 
ſix months, by law? I anſwer no. If you 
aſk whether the King may? I anſwer, he 
may by his prerogative, that is, by the law 
that concerns him in. that cafe. 


M 3 Preſ- 
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I. THEY that would bring in a new go- 
vernment, would vin tain perſuade us, they 
meet it in antiquity, Thus they interpret 
preſhyters, when they meet the word in the 
Fathers: other profeſſions likewiſe pretend 
fo antiquity. The Alchymiſt will find his 
art in Virgil's Aureus ramus ; and he that de- 
Iights in optics, will find them in Tacitus, 
When Caeſar came into England, they would 
perſuade us, they had perſpective glaſſes, by 
which he could diſcover what they were doing 
upon the land, becauſe it is ſaid, peſitis ſpe- 
culis; the meaning is, his watch, or his 
ſentinel, diſcovered this and this unto him. 

II. Preſbyters have the greateſt power of 
any clergy in the world, and gull the Jaity 
moſt: for example; admit there be twelve 
laymen to ſix preſbyters, the fx ſhall govern 
the reſt as they pleafe, Firſt, becauſe they 
are conitant, and the others come in like 
churchwardens in their turns, which is an 
huge advantage. Men will give way to them 
who have bcen in place before them. Next, 
the laymen have other profeſſions to follow; 
the preſbyters make it their ſole buſineſs; 
and beſides too, they learn and ſtudy the art 
of perſuading; ſome of Gencva have con- 
feſſed as muh. 


Jil. The pr ſbyter, with his elders about 
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him, is like a young tree fenced about with 
two, or three, or four ſtakes ; the {takes de- 
fend it, and hold it up; but the tree only 
proſpers and flouiiings; it — be forme wits 
low take may bear a leaf or to, but it comes 
to nothing. Lay elders arc take: hs preſ- 
byters the tree that flouriſhes. 

IV. When the queries were font to the aſ- 
ſembly concerning the u αν,]n of pref- 
bytery, their aiking tim to aniyer them, was 
a fatyr upon themſelves: for it it Were to be 
ſeen in the text, they might quick! 7 turn to 
the place, and ev. us it. Their delaying to 
anſwer makes us think there 13 no ſuch thing 
there. They do juſt as you may have fecn 
a fellow do at a tavern rec: oning, when he 
ſhould come to pay his reckoning, he puts his 
hands into his pockets, and keeps s a grabling 
and a fumbling, and ſhaking, at laſt tells 
you he has left his money at home; when 
all the company knew at nrſt he had no mo- 
ney there; for every man can quickiy find 
tis own money. 


Prieſts of Rame. 


1. THE reaſon of the ſtatute againſt 
prieſts, was this: In the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a ſtatote Made that he 
that drew men from their civil obedience was 
a traitor, It happened this was done in pri- 
vacies and contcthons, When there could be 

NO 
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no proof; therefore they made another act, 
that tor a pricit to be in England was treaſon, 
becauſe they preſumed that was his buſineſs 
to fetch men off from their obedience. 

II. When Queen Elizabeth died, and 
King James came in, an Iriſh prieit docs 
thus expreſs it: Elixabetba in crcum detruja, 
ſucceſſit Jacobus alter hereticus. You will 
' aſk why they did uſe ſuch language in their 
church. 

Anſroer. Why docs the nurſe tell the child 
of raw head and bloudy bonds? To keep it 
in awe? | 

III. The Qucen Mother and Count Roſſet 
are to the prieits and Jcluits, like the honey 
pot to the flies. 

VI. 'The prieits of Rome aim but at two 
things; to get power from the King, and 
money from the ſobject. 

V. When the prieits come into a family, 
they do as a man that would ſet fire on a 
houſe; he does not put fire to the brick wall, 
but thruſts it into the tha ch. They work 
upon the women, and let the men alone. 

VI. For a prieft to turn a man when he 
lies a dying, 15 juſt like one that hath a 
long time ſolicited a woman, and cannot oh- 
tain his end; at length makes her drunk, and 
ſo lies with her. 


Pre 
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Prep kecics. 


IJ. DREAMS and prophecies do thus 
much good; they make a man go con with 
boldncſs and courags, upon a danger or a 
niiſtreſs; it he obtain , he atttchutee much 
to then; if he miicarrics, he thinks no ore 
©: them, or i, no mote though. of hilf. A. 


Provo bs. 


I. THE proverhs of ſe-cral nations were 
much ſtudied by buhop andrew: and the 
reaſon he gave was, becauſe by them he 
knew the minds ot ſeveral nations, Winch is 
a brave thing, as we count him a wiſe nang 
that knows the minds and wiidcs of men, 
Vhich is done by nowing what is habitual to 
them. Proverbs arc habitual ta a nation, 
being tranſmitted from father to ſon. 


2. eftic Ms 


I. WHEN a doubt is propounded, you 
muſt learn to diſtinguiſh, and ſhow whirein 
a thing holds, and wherein it doth not hold: 
ay, or no, never anſwyered any queillon. le 
not diſtinguiſning where things should bg 
diitinguiſhed, and the not coniounding, where 
things ſhould be confounded, is the cauſe cf 
all the miſtakes in the world. 
Reaſrn 
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R ealre 


1. In giving reaſons, men commonly do 
with us as the woman docs with her child; 
waen we gocs to wmar- & about her buſineſs, 
ſhe tells it the goes to buy ar ahn thing, 
to buy it a .ake or ſune plums. bly give 
us fa-h reafons a, they. think we will be 
cat hed witha!, but never 1.t us know: the 
truth, 

II. When the ſcheolnen talk of Rc7a 
Ratio in morals, either they underitand rea- 
fon as it is governed by a commend from 
above; or clſe hey ſay no more than a wo- 
man, when the ſays a thing i. fo, b<cauſe 
it is ſo, tha is, her reaſon perſuades her 
it is ſo 'th- other acception ha. ſenſe in 
it. As t.ke 2 luv ot the land, © 1 mutt 
« not depopulite,”” my reafon tells me fo. 
Why? Bccaule it I do, I incui the detri- 
nent. 

III. the reaſon of a thing is not to be 
inquired after, till you are ſure the thing 
iiſeif be fo. We commonly are at, What 
« is the reaſon of it? b.fore we are ſure of 
the thing. It was an exccllent queſtion of 
my Lady Cotton, When Sir Nobert Cotton 
vas magnitying oi a hoe, which was Mo- 
ſes's or Noah's, and wondering at th 
itrange ſhape and faſhion of it. But, Mr. 
„ Cotton, 
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& Cotton, ſays ſhe, “ are you ſure it is a 
* moe ?:' | 


Retaliation. 


I. © AN eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
„ 2 tooth: That doth not mean, that if 
J put out another mans eye, therctore 1 
mult loſe one ct my own; tor, what is he 
the better for that? houch this be com- 
monly reccived: but it means, 1 ſhall give 
him what ſatisfaQtion an cys ſhall be judged 
to be wor.h, 


Reveirencee 


1. IT is ſometimes unreaſonable to look 
after reſpe& and rcverence, either from a 
man's cen ſervant, or other interiors. A 
great lord and a gentleman talking toge- 
ther, there came a boy by, leading a calf 
with both his hands; ſays the lord to the 
gentleman, you ſhall ſce me make the boy 
let go tis calf; with that he came towards 
him, thin'ing the boy would have put off 
his hat to him, but the boy ook no notice 
ef him. The lord ſeeing that, * Sirrah,”* 
ſays lic, © do you not know me. that you 
% uſe no reverence ?' © Yes,” ſays the boy, 
« if your lordſhip will hold my calf, 1 will 
« put off my hat.“ 


Plone 
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Nen Refedency, 


I. Tf people thought they had a great 
yiccry over the Jerry, when in Henry the 
ieh, time they got their bill paſſed, 
Tha a eicrzy nan ſhouid have but two 
livings, before, a man might have rwenty 
or thi:zty; it was but getting a diſpenſation 
from the Pope's limiter, or gatherer of the 
Peter pence, Which was as caſily got, a; now 
you may have a licenſe to eat fleſh 

II. As ſyon as a miniiter is made, he 
hath power to preach all over the world, but 
tne civil power reſtrairs him; he cannot 
preach in this pariſh, or io that; there js 
one already appointed. Now if the ſtate al- 
tows him two livings, then he hath wo 
places where he may exerciſe hie function, 
and ſo has the more power to do his office, 
which he might do every where if he were 
not rcſtraincd, 


Religion. 


n 

L KING jame ſaid to the fly, * Have 
« { three kingdom, and thou mutt needs fly 
K into my eye? Is there not enough to 
meddle with upon the ſtage, or in love, or at 

the table, but religion ? I_E 
II. Religion amongſt men«appears to me 
like the learning they got atSſchool, Some 
| men 
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men forget all they learned; others ſpend 
upon the ſtock; and ſome improve it. So 
ſome men forget ail the religion that was 
tauzht them when they were young, others 
ſpend upon that ſtock, and ſome improve it. 

III. Religion is like the faſhion one man 
wears his doublet ſlaſhed, anoMher laced, 
another plain; but every man has a doublet ; 
ſo every man has his religion, We differ 
about trimming. Ip 

IV. Men ſay they are of the ſame religion 
for quietneſs ſake ; but, if the matter were 
well examined, you would ſcarce find three 
any where of the ſame religion in all points. 

V. Every religion is a getting religion ; for 
though 1 myſelf get nothing I am ſubordi- 
nate to thoſe that do So you may find a 
lawyer in th- Templ that get little for the 
preſent, but he i fitting himſelt to be in 
time one of thoſe great ones that do get. 

VI. Alteration of re igion is dangerous, be- 
cauſe we know not where it will ſtay; it is 
like a millitone that lie upon the top of a pair 
of ſtairs, K is hard to remove it, but if once 
it be thru oF-the farit ſtair, it never ſtays 
ti lit comes to th bottom. 

VII. Qin. Whether is the church or 
the ſcripture judge of religion ? 

Anſever. In truth neither, but the State. I 
am troubled with a boii; I call a company of 
chirurgeons about me; one preſcribes one 
thingy another another; I ſingle out ſome- 
80 * thing 
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thing 1 like, and aſt you that ſtand by and 
are no chirurgeon, what you think of it. 
You |:;ke it too; you and 1 are j''dges of the 

laſter, nd we bid them prepare it and there 
s an end, hus it is in religion, the Pro- 
teſtants ſay they will be judged by the ſcrip- 
tures, the Papiſts ſay ſo roo, but that cannot 
ſpeak. A judge is no judge except he can 
beth ſpeak and ommand execution , but the 
truth is, hey n ver intend to agree. No 
doubt the Pope, where he is ſupreme, is to 
be judge; if he ſay we in England o ght to 
de ſubject to him, then he muſt draw his 
ſword and make it good. 

VIII. By the law wa the manual received 
into the church betor the keformation : not 
by the civil aw, that had nothi g odoinit; 
nor b the canon law, 101 tiiat manual that 
was here was not in france, nor in Spain; but 
by cuſtoin, which is the common law of | ng- 
land ; and cuſtom i but the elder brother to 
a Parliament; and ſo it will fall out to be no- 
thing that the Papiſts ſav. Ours is a parlia- 
mentary religion, by reaſon the ſervice book 
was eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament, and 
never any ſervice book was ſo betore: that 
will be nothing that the Pope ſent the manual, 
it was ours becauſe the State received it: the 
State ſtill makes the religion, and receives 
into it what will beſt agree with it. Why are 
the Venetiars Roman Catholics ? Becauſe the 
State likes the religion; all the world —_— 
t 
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* 
they care not three pence for the Pope. The 
Council of Trent is not at this day admit ed 
in France | 914 433 

IX. Papiſt. Where was your religion bee 
fore Luther, an hundred years ago? 

Proteſtant. Where was America an hundred. 
or ſixſcore years ago? Our religion was where 
the reſt of the Chriſtian churgh wa. 

Papift. Our religion continued ever ſince 
the apoitl:s, and therefore it is better. 

Pruteſtunt. So did ours: that there was an 
interruption of it, will fall out to be nothing, 
no more than if another earl ſhould tell me 
of the carl ot Kent; ſaying, he is a better 
earl than he, b2cauſe ther. was one or two 
of th family of Kent did not take ihe title 
upon them, yet all that while they were really 
earls., and afterward. a great prince declared. 
thein to be earls of Kent, as he that made the 
other family an earl. ; 

X. Diſputes about religion will never be 
ended, b2cauſe there wants a mzaſure by 
wh.ch the buſineſs would be decided: the 
Puritan would be judged by the word of 
God; it he would ſpeak clearly he means 
himſclf, but he is aſhamed to ſay io; and he 
would hive me believe him before a whole 
church that has read the word ot Cod a+ well 
a he, One fay> one thing and another ano- 
ther; and there is, 1 fay, no meaſure to end 
the coatroverſy. It is juſt as if two men 
were at bowlz, and both judged by the eye; 

N 2 one 
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one ſays it is his caſt, the o her ſays it is my 
caſt, and having no meaſuit. the difiercnce is 
external. jen Johnicn ſctyrically « xpreited 
the vain diſputes of divines by inigo an- 
thorne d;ſputing with his puppet in a Bar- 
thoomew fair; ft is fo, ic is not ſo; it is 
EC ſoz tt is not o: crying thus on to ai.o- 
ther . qu irter of an hour tog.ther. 

XI. In matter» ef rel.;g.,n to be ruled by 
one that writes agairt{t bis adverſary, and 
throw. all the d; t he can in his face, is, as 
, in point of good manners, a man hu be 
governed by one whom he ſee at cvtis with 
another, and th.reupen thinks limſcli und 
to give the next man he meets a box cn the 
Ear. 

XII. It is to no purpoſe to labour to re- 
concile religions, when the intereit of prir ces 
will not ſutfer it: it is well it they could be 
reconcilcd ſo far that they ſho 1d not cut one 
another $ throats, 

XIII. I here is all the reaſon in the world 
divines ſhould not be ſuffercd to go a hair be- 
yond their bounds, tcr fear of brecding «ortus 
ſion, ſince there row be ſo many religions 
on foot. The matter waz not fo narrowly 
to be looked after when there waz but one 
religion in Chiiſtendom ; the reſt would cry 
kim down for an Heretic, and there was no- 
body to fide with bim. 

XIV. We look alter religion as the but- 

| her 
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cher did after his knife, when he had it in 
his mouth. 


XV. Religion is made a juggler's paper, 


now it is a horſe, now it is a lantern, now it 
is a boar, now it is a man. 


To ſerve ends, 
religion is turned into all ſhapes. 


XVI. Pre.ending religion and the law of 


God, is to ſet all things looſe. 
has no mind. to do ſomething he ought to do 
by his contract with man, then he gets a text, 
and interprets it as he pleaſes, and ſo thinks 
to get looſe: 


When a man 


XVII. Some mens pretending religion, 


XVIII. 


is like the roaring boy's way of challenges, 
„Their reputation is dear, it does not ſtand 
« with'the honour of a gentleman ;** when 
God knows, they have neither honour nor 
reputation about them. 


They talk much of ſettling reli- 


look after, &c. | 
: If men would ſay they took up 


| 


XIX. 


N 3 


religion is well enough ſettled already, 
if we wou d let it alone; methinks we might 


arms for any thing but religion, they might 
be beaten out of it by reaſon; out of that 
they never can, for they will not believe you: 
whatever you ſay. 
XX. The very arcanum of pretending re- 
gion in all wars is, that ſomething may be 
found out in which all men may have intereſt. 
In this the groom has as much intereſt as the 
bord, Were it for land, one has a thoufand 


acre: 


— 
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acres, and the other but one; he would not 
venture ſo far as he that has a thouſand, Rut 
religion is Equal to both : had all men land 
alike, by a lex agraria, then all men would 
ſay they fought for land. 


Sabbath, 


1. WHY ſhould I think all the fourth 
commandment belongs to me, when all the 
fifth does not ? What land will the Lord give 
me for honouring my father ? It was ſpoken 
to the Jews with reference to the land of 
Canaan ; but the meaning is, if I honour my 
parents, Cod will alſo bleſs me. We read 
the commandments in the church ſervice, 
as we do David's pſalms; not that all there 
Concerns us, but a great deal of them does. 


Sacrament. 


I. CHRIST ſuffered Judas to take the tome 
munion. Thoſe miniſters that keep their pa- 


riſhioners from it becauſe they will not do as 


they will have th:m, revenge rather than re+ 
orm. 
II. No man can tell whether I am fit to 
receive the ſacrament; for though I were fe 
the day before, when he examined me, at leaſt 
appeared ſo to him, yet how can he tell what 
fin 1 haye „ or the next 
. morn- 


" * 
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morning, or what imnious atheiftical thoughts 
I may have abouc mz, when 1 am approach 
ing to the very table. 


Satkvat tn . 


— — 2 — 
at —— 


I. WE can beſt underſtand the meaning 
of owTng&a, ſalvation, from the Jews, to whom 
the Saviour was promiſed. I hey held, that 
themſelve, ſhould have the chief place of bap- 
pineſs in the other world ; but the Gentilgs 
that were good men, ſhould Lkewite have their 
portion of bliſs there too. Now by Chriſt 
the partition wall is broken down; and the 
Gentiles that believe in him are admitted to 
the ſame place of bliſs with the Jews ; and 
why then ſhould not that portion ot happineſs 

ſtill remain to them who do not believe in 
Chriſt, ſo they be morally good ? This is a 
Charitable opinion. 


* 
* 


State. * 


I. IN a troubled ftate ſave as much for 
your own as you can. A dog had been at 
market to buy a ſhoulder of mutton 3; comi 
home, he met two dogs by the way that quar- 
relled with him; he lad down his ſhould 
of mutton and fell to fighting with one 
them; in the mean time the other dog fell to 
-cating his mutton; he ſeeing that, left the 
dog he was fighting with and fell upon — 

d 
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that was eating; then the other dog fell to 
eating; when he perceived there was no re- 
medy, but which of them ſoever he tought 
withal, his mutton was in danger, he thought 
he would have as much of it as he could, and 
thereupon gave over fighting and fell ro cating 
himſelf, 3 


Superſiiticn, 


I. They that are againſt ſuperſtition oſten- 
times run into it of the wrong fide. If 1 
will wear all colours but black, then 1 am ſu- 
perſtitious in rot wearing black, 

II. I hey pretend not to abide the croſs, 
becauſe it is ſuperſtitious for my part I will 
believe them when I ſee them throw their 
money out of their pockets, and rot till 

then. 

III. If there be any ſuperſtition truly and 
properly ſo called, it is their obſerving ths 
ſabbath after the Jewiſh manner. 


Subſidies. 


T. HERETOFORE the Parliament was 
*wary what ſubſidies they gave to the King, 
Becauſe they had no account; but now they 
care not how much they give of the ſubjectsꝰ 
* money, becauſe they give it with one hand 


and receive it with the other, and ſo upon the 


o 
- 


tter give it themſelves, In the mean 
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time what a caſe the ſahiects of Fngland are 
in, if the men thy have ſent to tu lia- 
ment ni ſbanave taznſ.lv2., they «© amnct help 
it, be-auſy t. Parliament is ternal. 

II 4 tublidy was counced thi: fiith pert 
of a mma.» ett, and to fity tubidic is 
tive and turcy tunts more than a man iz 
WOTCH, 


Simeny. 


IT. THF name of Simony was begot in 
the canon l che brit itatute àg.anſbit was 
in Cucen | lizab:th s tune: un C tho Kors 
mation, fimony has been trequent : o tra- 
ſon why it was not practucd in the tw of 
Popery was, the Pops provit.n, o man 
Was lure to beſtow his own bencice. 


Skip Mercy. 


IJ. MR. NO brought in ſhip money firſt 
for mar.tune towns, but tha was kc putting 
in a little augur, tha alterward you muy put 
in a greater: he that pulls down the fr 
brick &ces the mein work, afterward. it i; 
eaſy to pull down the wall. 

II. They that at firit would not pay ſhip 
money, till it was decided, did like breve 
men (thougu perhaps they did no good by the 
trial) but they that ſtand out ſince, and ſuf- 
ter themſelves t be dinraincd, never queſ- 
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tioning thoſe that do it, do pitifully, for 
fo they only pay twice as much as they 
ſhould, 


Syred Aﬀembly. 


I. WE have had no national ſynod fince 
the kingdom hath been ſettled as now it is, 
cnly provincial; and there will be tais incon- 
veni-ncy to call o many divines together, it 
will be to put power in their hands, who are 
too apt to uſurp it, as if the lai y were hound 
by ther dctermination. No, let the ity 
conſult with divines. on all ſides, hear Wat 
they ſay, and make themſelves matters of 
their reafons. as they do hy any o her profeſ- 
fion hen they have a difference before them. 
For example, goldſmiths, they in uire of 
them, if ſuch a jewel be of ſuch a value, and 
ſuch a ſtone of ſuch a value, hear them, 
and then being rational men, judge them- 
ſelves. 

II. Why ſhould you have a ſynod when 
you have a convocation already wnich is a 
ſynod ; would you have a ſuperfetation of 
anotier ſynod ? The clergy of ngland when 
they caſt off the Hope ſubmitted themſelves 
to the civil power, and ſo have continued, 
but theſe challenge to be jure divine, and 0 
to be above the civil power; thcſe challenge 
power to call before their preibyterics all per- 
ſons for all ſins directly againit the m N. 

.. 
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God, as proved to be fins by neceſſary coriſe» 
quence, If you would buy glove, ſend tor 
a glover or two, not glovers' hall . conſult 
with ſome divines, not ſend for a hody. 

III. There muſt be ſome laymen in the 
ſynod to overlook the clergy, leit they ſpoil 
the civil work : juit as when the good woman 
puts a cat into the milk-ho ſe to kill a mouſe, 
ſhe ſends her maid to look after the cat, leſt 
the cat ſhould eat up the cream. 

IV. In the ordinance for the aſſembly, the 
Lords and Commers go under the names of 
learned. godly, and judicious divines; there 
is no difference put butwixt them and the mi- 
niſters in the context. 

V. it is no unuſual in the aſſmebly to re- 
oke their votes, by reafon they make ſo 
much haſte, but it is that wil: make them 
ſcorned You never heard of a council that re» 
voked an act of its own making; they have 
been wary in that to keep up their infallibi- 
ty if they did any thing, they took away 
the council, and yet we would be thought in- 
fallible as any body: l is not enough to ſay 
the Houſe of Commons! revoke their votes, 
for theirs are but civil truths, -which-they. by 
agreement create, and uncreate, az they 
pleaſe, But the truths the ſynod deal in are 
divine; and when they have voted a thing, 
if it be then true, it was true betore; not 
true becauſe they voted it, nor does it ceafe 
has ve true becauſe they voted otherwiſe. 
V1, Sub- 
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VI. Subſcribing in aſynod, or to the ar- 
ticles of a ſynod, is no ſuch%err. ble thing as 
they male it; becauſe it I am of a ſynod, it 
is agreed rather taciily or expreſsly z that 
which the major part derermines the reſt are 
invelved in, and therefore I ſubſcribe though 
my own private opinion be otherwiſe ; and 
upon the fame ground | may without ſcruple 
ſubſ.ri' e to what thoſe have determined whom 
J ſcent, thouah my own private opinion be 
otherwiſe ; having rcſpe&t to that which is 
the ground of aiſemb.ies the major part car- 
ries it. 


Thanksgiving. 


I. AT firſt we gave thanks for every vic- 
tory as ſoon as ever it was obtained; but 
ſince we have ha many, now we can ſtay 
a good while. We are juſt lik a child, give 
him a plum, he makes his leg; give him a 
ſecond plum he makes another leg; at laſt, 
when his belly is full, he forget, what he 
ought to do; then his nurſe, or ſomebody 
Elſe that ſtand by him puts him in mind of 
his duty. Where is your leg? 


Tytbes 


+1. TYTHES are more paid in kind in 
England, than in ali Italy and France. In 
France they have had impropriations a long 
: time 
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time; we had none in England till Henry the 
Eighth, 

II. To make an impropriation, there was 
to be the conſent of the incumbent, the pa- 
tron, and the King; then it was confirmed by 
the Pope : without all this the Pope could 
make no impropriation. 

Ill. Or what if the Pope gave the 
tythes to = man, muſt they therefore be 
taken away? If the Pope give me a Jewel, 
will you therefore take it away from me? 

IV. Abraham paid tythes to Melchizedeck ; 
what then? It was very well cone of him: it 
does not follow theretore that I muſt pay 
tythes no more than I am bound to imitate 
any other ation of Abraham's. 

V. It is ridiculous to ſay the tythes are 
God's part, and therefore the cl.rgy mitt 
have them: why ſo they are, it the laymen 
have them, It is as if one of my Lady Kent's 
maids ſhould be ſw.eping this room, another 
of them th old come and take aw; ay the b room, 
and tell ſor a reavon why the thoutd part with 
it, it is my Lady's broom : as if it were not 
my Lady's broom, which of them ſever 
had it. 

Vi They conſulted in Oxford where the 
might find rae veſt 3 for their tythes, 
ſetting aſide the as divine ; they were ade 
\ led to my hiſtory of oil hes, a book ſo much 
cried ; ww by them formerly; in which ! 
care bviCly fay, there are more arguments for 
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them than are extant together any where, 
Upon this, one writ me word, that my hif- 
tory of tythes was now become like Pelias 
Haſta, to wound and to heal. I told him in 
anſwer, 1 thought I could fit him with a 
better inſtance; it was poſſible it might un- 
dergo the ſame fate that Ariſtotle, Avicen, 
and Averrots did in France, ſome five hun- 
dred years ago; which where excommunicated 
by Stephen, biſhop of Paris, by the very 
name“ Excommunicarted,”” becauſe that kind 
of learning puzzled and troubled their divi- 
nity, But finding themſelves at a loſs, ſome 
forty years after (which is much about the 
time ſince I writ my hiſtory) they were 
called in again, and ſo have continued ever 
ſincc. 


Tyr. a d Us 


I. THERE is no Prince in Chriſtendom 
but is directly a tradeſman, though in another 
way than an ordinary tradeſman. For the 
purpoſe I have a man; I. bid him lay out 
twenty ſhillings in ſuch commodities, but 1 
tell him for every ſhilling he lays out I will 


have a penny. I trade as well as he. This ( 
every Prince does in his cuſtoms. ! 
II. That which a man is bred up in he 3 
thinks no cheating; as your tradeſman thinks Q 
not ſo of his profeſſion but calls it a myſtery. © 

W hereas, if you would teach a merc;r to N 
1s n 
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his filks heavier than what he has been uſed 
to, he would peradventure think that to be 
cheating. 

III. Ey ry tradeſman profeſſes to cheat me, 
that aſks for his commodity twice as much as 
it is worth, 


Traditions. 


I. S AY what you will againſt tradition; 
we know the fignification of words by nothing 
but tradition. You will ſay the ſcripture was 
vrritten by the Holy Spirit, but do you under- 
{ſtand that language it was writ in? No. 
Then for example, take theſe words“ In 
4 principio erat verbum; how do you know 
thoſe words ſignify “ In the beginning was 
e the word, but by tradition, becauſe ſome- 
body has told you fo? 


* * * 
Tranſub# Antiat isn. 


I. T H E fathers uſing to ſpeak rhetori- 
cally, brought up tranſubſtantiation, as if, 
becauſe it is commonly ſaid, amicus eſt alter 
idem, one ſhould go about to prove a man 
and his friend are all one, That opinion is 
only rhetoric turned into logic. « 

II. There is no greater argument (though 
not uſed) againſt tranſubſtantiation, than the 
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Apoſtles at their firſt council, forbidding 
blood and ſuffocation. Would they forbid 


blood, and yet cnjcin the eating of blood 
too? 


III. The beſt way for a pious man is, to 
addreſs himſelf to the ſacrament with that re- 
verence and devotion as if Chriſt was really 
thcre preſent, | 


Traitor. 


I. IT is not ſeaſonable to call a man trai- 


tor that has an army at his heels. One with 


an army is a gallant man. My Lady Cotton 
wa; in the right, when ſhe laughed at the 
Ducheſs of Richmond for taking ſuch ſtate 
upon her, when ſhe could command no forces. 
« She a Ducheſs ! There is in Flanders a 
& Ducheſs indeed; meaning the Arch- 
ducheſs. | 


Trinity. 


I. THE ſecond perſon is made of a piece 
of bread by the papiſts, the third perſon is 
made of his own phrenzy, malice, ignorance, 
and folly, by the Roundhead: to all theſe 
the ſpirit is intitled ; one the baker makes, 
the other the cobler; and betwixt thoſe 
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two, I think the firſt perſon is ſuſſiciently 
abuſed, 


Truths 


I. THE Ariſtotelians ſay, © all truth is 
* contained in Ariſtotle in one place or ano- 
ther.“ Galileo makes Simplicius ſay to, 
but ſhew3 the abſurdity of that ſpeech, by 
anſwering, “All truth is contained in a leſſer 
compaſs, viz. in the alphabet.” Ariſtotle 
is not blamed for miſtaking ſometimes, but 
Ariſtotclians for maintaining thoſe miſtakes. 
They ſhould acknowledge the good they have 
from him, and leave him when he is in the 
wrong. I here never breathed that perſon to 
whom mankind was more beholden. 

II. The way to find out the truth is by 
others miſtakings; for, if I wasto goto {1ch 
a place, and one had gone before me on the 
right hand, and he was out; another nad 
gone on the left hand, and he was out; is 
would direct m2 to keep the middle way, that 
peradventure weuld bring me to the place 1 
had deſired to go. 

III. In troubled water you can ſcarce ive 
your ace; or 1ce it very little tl the w ter 

e quiet and ſtand ftili. S0 in trou lcd 
times you can ſee little truth; when t nes 
are quiet and ſettled then truth appcarss 
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Tx ial . 


I. TRIALS are by one of theſe three 
ways; by confeſſion, or by demurrer ; that 
is, confeſſing the fact, but denying it to be 
that wherewith a man is charged. For ex- 
ample, denying it to be treaſon, if a man be 
charged with treaſon; or by a jury. 
II. Ordalium was a trial, and was either 
by going over nine red hot ploughſhares, as 
in the caſe of Queen Emma, accuſcd for lying 
with the Biſhop of Wincheſter, over which 
ſhe was led blindfold, and having paſſed all 
her irons, aſked when ſhe ſhould come to her 
trial : Or it was by taking a red hot coulter 
in a man's hand and carrying it ſo many ſteps, 
and then caſting it from him. As ſoon as 
this was done, the hands or the feet were to 
be bound up, and certain charms to be ſaid, | 
ar d a day cr two after to be opened, if the 
parts where whole, the party was judged to 
be innocent, and ſoon the contrary. ( 
III. The rack is uſe | no where as in Eng- ( 
land: in other countries it is uſed in judica- 
ture, when there is a ſemiplena probatio, a 
half proof againſt a man; then to ſee if they 
can make it full, they rack him if he will not 
conſeſs ; but here in England, they take a 
man and rack him, I do not know why, nor 
when 
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when, not in time of judicature, but when 
ſomebody bids, 

IV. Some men before they come to their 
trial, are cozencd to conſeſs upon examina- 
tion: Upon this trick they are made to be- 
lieve ſomebody has confeſſed before them; 
and then they think it a piece of honour 
to be clear and ingenuous, and that deſtroys 
them. 


Univer/ity. 


1. THE beſt argument why Oxford ſhould 
have precedency of Cambridge, is the act of 


Prali ment by which Oxford i; made a body; 


made what it i;; and Cambridge is made 
what it is; and in the act it takes place. 
Beſides Oxford has got the beſt monuments 
to ſhew. 

II. It was well ſaid of one, hearing of 
a hiſtory lecture to be founded in the uni- 
verfity ; Would to God, fiys he, “they 
& would direct a lecture of diſcretion there, 
& this would co more good there an hundred 
% times. 

III. He that comes from the univerſity to 
govern the ſtate, betore he is acquainted with 
the men and manners of the place, does juſt 
as if he ſhould come into the preſence cham- 
ber all dirty, with his boots on, his riding 
coat, and bis head all daubed: they TP 
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ſerve lim well enough in the way, but when 
| he comes to Court, he muſt conform to the 
* place. 


Vas. 

I, SUPPOSE a man find by hizzown 
inclination he has ro mind to marry, may 
he not then vow chaſtity ? 

Anſ<ver, If he does, what a fine thing hath 
he done; it is as if a Han did not love cheeſe, 
and then he would vow to God Almighty ne- 
ver to eat cheeſe. He that vows can mean 
no more in ſenſe than this; to do his utmoſt 
endeavour to keep his vow. 


Uſury. 


IJ. THE Jews were forbidden to take uſe 
one of another, but they were not forbidden 
to take it of other n.tons ; that being ſo, I 
te no reaſon why I may not as well take uf: 
for my money as rent for my houle. It is 
a vain thing to lay money begetsz not money, 
for that no dcubt it docs. 

II. Would it not look odly to a ſtranger 
that ſhould come into this land, and hear in 
our pulpits ufury preached ag vai, and yet 
7 thelaw allow it? Many men uſe it; perhaps 
| ſome churchmen themſelves : no biſhop nor 
Ecclclraftical Judge, that pretends power to 
Punt 
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puniſh other faults, dares puniſh, or at leaſt 
does punith, any man for doing it. 


Piaus Uſes. 

I. The ground of the ordinary's taking 
part of a man's eſtate (who died without 
will) to pious uſes was this; to give it ſome- 
body to pray that his ſoul might be dclivered 
out of purgatory; now the pious uſes come 
into his own pocket. It was well expreſt by 
John O Powls in the play, who acted prieſt ; 
one that was to be hanged bei g brought to 
the ladder, would fain have given ſomething 
to the poor; he feels for his purſe (which 
John O Powls had picked out of his pocket 
before); miſſing it, cries out, he had loſt his 
purſe ; now he intended to have given ſome- 
thing to the poor: John O Powls bid him be 
Pacified, for the poor had it already. 


War. 


J. DO not undervalue an enemy by whom 
you have been worſted. When our coun- 
trymen came home from figuting with the 
Saracens, and were beaten by them, they - 
pictured them with huge, big, terrible faces, 
as you ſtill ſee the ſign of the Saracen's head 
is ; when in truth they were like other * ; 
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but this they did to ſave their own cre- 
dits. 

II. Martial law in general means nothing 
but the martial law of this or that place; 
with us to be uſed in fervore belli, in the 

ace of the enemy, not in time of peace; 
there they can take away neither limb nor 
life. The commanders need not complain 
for want of it, becauſe our anceſtors have 
done gallant things without it. 

Ht. Ruetior. Whether may ſuhjects take 
up arms s againſt their Prince ? | 

An ꝛuer. Conccive it thus: Here lies a ſhil- 
ling betwixt you and me; ten pence of the 
ſhilling is yours, two pence is mine: by 
agreemen*, I am as much King of my two 
pence, as you of your ten pence : if you 
therefore go about to take away my two pence, 
I will defend it ; ſor there you and I are equal, 
both Princes. 

IV. Or thus; two ſupreme powers meet 
one ſays to the other give me your land; if 
you will not, I will rake it from you, The 
other, becauſe he thinks himſelf too weak to 
reſiſt him, tells him, of nine parts I will 
give you three, fo I may quietly enjoy the 
reſt; and I will become your tributary, 
Afterwards the Prince comes to exact bx 
parts, and leaves but three: the contract 
then is broken, and they are in parity again. 

V. 'To know what obedience is due to the 
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Prince, you mult look into the contract be- 


twixt 
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twixt him and his People; as if you would 
know what rent is due from the tenant to the 
landlord, you muſt look into the leaſe. 
When the contract is broken, and there is no 
third perſon to judge, then the decition i3 by 
arms. And this is the caſe between the Prince 
and the ſubject. 

VI. Queſtian. What law is there to take 
up arms againit the Prince, in caſe he break 
his covenanr ? 

Arfever. Though there be no written law 
for it, yet there is cuſtom, which is the beſt 
I:vw of the kingdom; for in England they 
have always done it. Thiere is nothing ex- 
preſt between the King of England and the 
King of France; that if either invades the 
other's territory, the other ſhall take up arms 
againſt him; and yet they do it upon ſuch 
an occaſion. 

VII. It is all one to be plundered by a 
troop of horſe, or to have a man's goods 
taken from him by an order from the Coun- 
cil Table. To him that dies, it is all one 
whether it be by a penny halter, or a filk 
garter; yet 1 confeſs, the filk garter pleaſes 
more; and, like trouts, we love to be tickled 
to death, 

VIII. The ſoldiers fay they fight for ho- 
nour; when the truth is they have their ho- 
nour in their pocket. And they mean the 
ſame thing that pretend to fight for religion. 


Juſt as a parſon goes to law with his pa- 
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riſhic ners; he ſays for the good of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, that the church may not loſe its 
riglitz when the meaning is to get the tythes 
into his ow!) pocket. 

IX. We govern this war as an unſkilful 
man does a caſting net; if he has not the 
right trick to caſt the net off his ſhoulder, 
the leads will pull him into the river. I am 
afraid we ſhall pull ourſelves into deſtruc- 
tion. 

X. We look after the particulars of a 
battle, becauſe we live in the very time cf 
war. Whereas of battles paſt we hear no- 
thing but the number ſlain. Juſt as for the 
death of a man; when he is ſick, we talk 
how he ſlept this night, and that night; what 
lic eat, and what he drank : but when he is 
dcad, we only ſay he died of a fever, or 
name his diſeaſe: and there is an end. 

XII. Roccaline has this paſſage of ſol- 
dicrs : They came to Apollo to- have their 
profeſſion made the eighth liberal ſcience; 
which he granted. As toon as it was noiſed 
up and down, it came to the butchers z and 
they defired their profeſſion might be made 
the ninth : for, ſay they, the ſoldiers have 
this honour for kil ins of men; now we kill 
as well as they; but we kill beaſts for the 
3 cf men, and why ſhould not we 
ave honour likewiſe done us? Apollo could 
not ar ſ ver their reaſon, fo he reverſed his 
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ſentence, and made the ſoldiers' trade a myſ- 
tery as the buthers' is, 


Witches, 


I. THE law againſt witches doe; not 

rove there be any; but it puniſhes the ma- 
ce of thoſe people that uſe ſuch means to 
take away mens lives. If one ſhould pro- 
feſs that by turning his hat thrice, and cry- 
ing buz, he could take away a man's life, 
though in truth he could do no ſuch thing, 
yet this were a juſt law made by the ſtate, 
that whoſoever ſhould turn his hat thrice, 
and cry buz, with an intention to take away 
a man's life, ſhall be put to death. 


Wiſe, 


I. HE that hath a handſome wiſe, by 
other men is thought happy; it is a pleaſure 
to look upon her, and be in her company; 
but the huſband is cloyed with her. We are 
never content with what we have. 

II. You ſhall ſee a monkey ſometimes, 
that has been playing up and down. the gar- 
den, at length leap up to the top of the wall, 
but his clog hangs a great way below on this 
ſide: the biſhop's wile is like that monkey's 
clog; himſelf is got very high, takes place 
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of the temporal barons; but his wife comes 
a great way behind, 

III. It is reafon a man that will have a 
wife ſhould be at the charge of her trinkets, 
and pay all the ſcores ſhe ſets on him. He 
that will keep a monkey, it is fit he ſhould 
pay for the glaſſes he breaks, 


I. A WISE man ſhould never reſolve 
upon any thing, at leaſt never let the world 
know his reſolution ; for if he cannot arrive 
at that, he is aſhamed. How many things 
did the King reſolve in his declaration con- 
cerning Scotland, never to do, and yet did 
them all? A man mult do according to acci- 
dents and emergencies. 

II. Never tell your reſolution before hand; 
but when the caſt is thrown, play it as well 
as you can to win the game you are at. It 
is but folly to ſtudy how to play ſize-ace, 
when you know not whether you ſhall throw 
it or no. 

IIF Wiſe men ſay nothing in dangerous 
times. The lion you know called the ſheep, 
to aſk her if his breath ſmelt ſhe ſaid, ay ; 
he bit off her head for a fool : he called the 
wolf and aſked him; he ſaid no; he tore 
him in pieces for a flatterer: At laſt he * 
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the fox and aſked him; truly he had got a 
cold and could not ſmell. King James was 
pictured, &c. 


Wit. 


I. WIT and wiſdom differ: wit is upon 
the ſudden turn; wiſdom is in bringing about 
ends. 

II. Nature muſt be the ground work of 

wit and art : otherwiſe whatever is done will 
prove but jack-puddings work. 
III. Wit mult grow like fingers; if it be 
taken from others, it is like plums ſtuck upog 
black thorns ; there they are for a while, but 
they come to nothing. 

IV. He that will give himſelf to all man- 
ner of ways to get money may be rich; ſo 
he that lets fly all he knows or thinks, may by 
chance be ſatirica'ly witty. Honeſty ſome- 
times keeps a man from growing rich; and 
civility ſtom being witty, 

V. Women ought not to know their own 
wit, becauſe they will {till be ſhewing it, 
and ſo ſpoil it; like a child that will con- 
tinually be ſhewing its fine new coat, till at 
length it all bedawbs it with its pah hands. 

VI. Fine wits deſtroy themſelves with their 
own plots, in- meddling with great affairs of 
ftate. They commonly do as the ape that 
ſaw the gunner put bullets in the cannon, 
and was pleaſed with it, and he would bes 
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doing ſo to; at laſt he puts himſelf into the 
piece, and ſo both ape and bullet were ſtor 
away together, 


men. 


I.“ LET the women have power of their 
« heads, becauſe of the angels.“ The rea- 
ſon of the words, “ becauſe of the angels,“ 
is this: 1 he Greek church held an opinion 
that the angels fell in love with women. 
This, fancy St. Paul difcreetly catches, and 
uſes it as an argument to perſuade them to 
modeſty. 

II. The grant of a place is not good by the 
canon law, before a man be dead; upon this 
ground ſome miſchief might be plotted againſt 
4 him in preſent poſſeſſion, by poiſoning or 

4 ſome other way. Upon the ſame reaſon a 
contract made with a woman during her 
huſband's life, was not valid. 

HI. Men are not troubled to hear a man 
diſpraiſcd, becauſe they know, though he be 
naught, there is worth in others, But wo- 
men arg mightily troubled to hear any of them 
ſpoken againſt, as if the ſex itſelf were guilty 
of ſome unworthineſs. 

IV. Women and Princes muſt both truſt 
ſomebody ; and they were happy, or unhappy 
according to the deſert of thoſe under whoſe 


hands they fall, If a man knows how to 
manage 
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manage the favour of a lady, her honour is 
ſaſe; and fo is a Prince's. 

V. An opinion grounded upon that, Gene- 
ſis 6, © 'The ſons of God ſaw the daughters 
* of men that they were air. 


Years 


I. IT was the manner of the Jews, (if 
the year did not fall out right, but that it 
was dirty for the people to come up to Jeru- 
ſalom, ai the fcalt ot the paſſover; or that 
their corn was not ripe for their firſt fruits) 
to intercalate a month, and ſo to have, as it 
were, two Februarics ; tluuſting up the year 
ſtill higher, March into April's place, April 
into May's pla e, &, Whercupon it is im- 
pothble for us to know + when our Saviour 
was born, or when he dicd. 

II. The year is either the year of the 
Moon, or the year of the Sun; there is not 


above clean days difference. Gur moveable . 


fealts are according to the year of the Moon; 
Elic they ſhould be xt. 

III. Ihough the, reckon ten day, ſooner 
beyond ſea, yet it does not tollovw thcir ſpring 
is ſooner than ours ; we keep the ſame time 
in natural things; and their ten days ſooner 
and our ten days latcr in thoſe things mean 
the ſeli-ſame time; juſt as twelve ſeas in 
French arc ten-pence in Engliſh. 

IV. Tha 
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IV. The lengthening of days is not ſud- 
denly perceived till they are grown a pretty 
deal longer, becauſe the ſun, though it be 
in a circle, yet it ſeems fora while to go in a 
right line. For, take a ſegment of a great 
circle eſpecially, and you ſhall doubt whether 
it be ſtraight or no. But when the Sun is 
got paſt that line, then you preſently pcr- 
ccive the days are lengthened. Thus it is in 
the winter and ſummer ſolſtice; which is 
indeed the true reaſon of them. 

V. 'The eclipſe of the fun is, When it is 
new moon ; the eclipſe of the moon, when it 
is full, They ſay Dionytius was converted 
by the eclipſe that happened at our Sa- 
viour's death, becauſe it was neither cf theſe, 
and ſo could not be natural, 


Zealots. 


I. ONE would wonder Chriſt ſhould 
whip the buyers and ſellers out of the temple, 


and nobcdy offer to refiſt him, confidering 


what opinion they had cf him. But the 
reaſon was, they had a law, that whoſoever 
did profane Sarcitatem Dei, aut Templi; the 
Holineſs of Cod, or the "Temple, beiore ten 
perſons, it was lawful for any of them to kill 
him, or to do any thing this {fide killing him; 
as whipping him or the ike. And hence 
it was, that when one ſtruck our Saviour be- 
fore the Judge, where it was not lawful to 
| ſtrike 
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Arike (as it is not with us at this day), he 
only replies, If I have ſpoken evil, bear 
« witneſs of the evil: but if well, why 
te ſmiteſt thou me? He ſays nothing againſt 
their ſmiting him, in caſe he had been guilty 
of ſpeaking evil, that is blaſphemy; and 
they could have proved it againſt him. They 
that put this law in execution were called 
zealots z but afterwards they commited many 
villainies. 


NIN. 
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